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PEEPACE. 



SiNCOB the first publicatioii of these '^Leaves 
from an Editor's Note-Book" in a collected 
form, many changes have taken place in the 
scenes depicted and in the persons described. 
Old " Bum-the-Wind" is as stent, if not so 
strong, as he was a quarter of a century since, 
but Ashthorpe Church is a ruin no longer. 
It is now restored, and this year it was re- 
opened for divine worship. The old Yolunteer 
has passed away, but the ''wise men" on 
Wolvey Heath yet hold their sway over the 
minds of the country people. The lesson 
taught by the Bonmahon Schools appears to 
have been forgotteui and many of the Irish 
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lY * FBEFAOE. 

Scenes have changed since they were sketched, 

with a free hand and pen, for these pages. 

The flattering reception which was accorded 

to this volume when it first appeared haa 

encouraged its re-issue. The opportunity for 

revision and alteration was tempting, bht it 
has been thought better to let the sketches 

lear the freshness and truthfulness of an un- 
touched photograph, than to materially alter 
the young form of thought and expression 
^Adch is the characteristic of the book. 



LSAittKOTOK, August, 1868. 
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CHAPTER r. 

ioapsKOua days. 




N the green banks of the 
Shannon — the queen of 
I island rivers — & few years 
' ago, might be seen one 
of those strange tumble- 
down edifices which were 
formerly charscteriatic of the Erne- 
' raid Isle. It waa certainly above 
the rank of a cabin, yet coold 
not aspire ta the name of a farm- 
house. Its roof waa patched in 
the Btrangest posdble manner. Here and there yon 
could see the naked raften. In one place a hurdle, 
in which straw had been twisted, covered a hole. 
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The chimneys were of the most heterogeneous kind 
— the walls were supported by pieces of drift tim- 
ber, which, however, failed to preserve the windows 
at right angles, for they were askew in more senses 
than one. An old fishing-net might be seen in one 
part of the small enclosed yard, and several articles 
of boat gear were scattered about the out-houses, 
where a cow or two found shelter. A lazy pig, 
with its squeaking brood, lounged about ; and there 
were indications that the occupier was a well- 
to-do fisherman and farmer, of the small class then 
so common in Connaught and Munster. Two or 
three urchins were playing hide-and-seek in an old 
boat, while a newer one was drawn up in a little 
creek adjoining, and moored to the sign-post, which 
served as a beacon or. land-mark to the fisherman, 
when far out on the lake, which was formed by the 
Shannon, close to the dwelling. 

Paddy Sullivan, the tenant, was a fair type of 
a Munster man — keen and intelligent, but careless 
of outward appearances. Here he is : the fine 
stalwart peasant, with his flannel dress and his bit 
of a *' kippin ** in his hand. His dudheen is stuck, 
as usual, in his old caubeen ; a coarse, sunburnt, 
straw hat, would have been more appropriate. 
When in his boat or canoe, he will imroll that 
mass of flannel, which now shows the footless 
stockings on his sturdy lower limbs, and cover 
the whole of his feet with it. Here, too, is his 
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hooded, red-petticoated, dark-eyed wife, Margaret, 
behind him, listeDing to the reproof he is giving to 
the bare-legged colleen before him. Paddy rather 
likes the mixed life of fisherman and farmer. He 
planted his potatoes in due season, and found a 
market for his fish in Limerick — the " city of 
violated treaty," as the inhabitants delight to call it. 
He paid his rent regularly — that is, he was only one 
" gale " under another. The agent, or rent receiver, 
had often promised Paddy a lease of his **bit of a 
holding," and to repair his house ; but it was put off 
from day to day, on the principle that it would be 
** time enough '* to-morrow, until the summer of 
1846 came, bringing with it disaster, suffering, and 
misery, to Ireland's hapless sons. 

The owner of Paddy Sullivan's small tenancy 
was an English gentleman, who visited his estate 
periodically, but who seldom saw more of it than 
his agent chose to let him. He was told, of course, 
that the people were different from his English 
tenants, and could not appreciate or care for new 
dwellings, or neat fences. As for the poor and 
the old, there was the workhouse, which had 
just been built, and where starvation was not per- 
mitted, if any one could manage to exist on the 
meagre diet and scanty clothing allowed within 
its walls. 

The year of 1846 passed away, and with it the 
potato crop, on which the Irish relied mainlY f<^iE^ 

B 2 
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their sappcfrL A few short months had worked a 
fearful change m the social condition of the '* finest 
pisantry in the world." Want had stalked through 
the land. The people were famine smitten ! bat 
they looked forward to the fatore with hope — 
alas ! how ddnsiye. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE IBISH CABIK. 

'*Daii( in the ni^t ! — how dark— no light— no fire ! 
Cold on the hearth the last faint spaits expire : 
BhiT'ring she watdies bj the cradle side. 

♦ • • • • 

HmA ! 'tia hiafootstepe ; no. 'tis past— 'tis gone ! 
List ! liat !— bow weanly the time rolla (m.** 

The wind was blowing cold and shrill ; the dark 
heavy clouds hung like the pall of death on the 
landscape ; the ground was partially covered by a 
thin coating of fine snow which had drifted from 
the hillocks, leaving their black, irregular forms ex- 
posed, which gave a yet more sombre appearance to 
the view. It was early in December, 1847 ; and 
Famine I — ^hard-hearted, callous Famine I — was now 
stalking grimly through the land. It was December 
in the Black Yeab— a year which will ever 
remain like a plague spot on an Irishman's 
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imagination; a year fraught with such dark 
thoughts, with misery, wretchedness, and death I 

A clear, sharp eye could discern, through the misty 
light, when the wind lulled and the snow ceased to 
drift into the eyes, the dim, indistinct outline of a 
dwelling, on the side of the road which traverses 
the level ground skirting the bog of Ballynavoony. 
Hurrying on, his figure staggering from weakness 
or disease, a man is approaching the cottage. He lifts 
the latch — the same scene met his eyes as when he 
left that dismal dwelling-place early in the winter's 
morning, scarcely daring to hope, in search of some- 
thing to appease the gnawing hunger which was 
feeding on the vitals of his wife and children. 

The door opened at his touch ; he walked in, and 
sat down moodily. The cabin was one of those 
common in the province of Munster : four irregular, 
rectangular walls, thatched with rushes, which had 
rotted away in places, letting the beating rain trickle 
down the walls, which, stained and smoke-begrimed 
before, only required this to make the desolate 
picture more complete. There was no furniture — 
all was bare ! Beside the lonely hearth sat a female 
form, crouching over the last lingering relics of a fire, 
which had not even during the day been large 
enough to warm her emaciated form ; and now that 
night approached, the cold went with redoubled 
chill to the heart of the miserable, starving woman. 
A quick glance at her husband as he entered — for it 
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was he — sufficed to show that no additional sorrow 
was stamped on his haggard, hut once manly, sun- 
burnt face. Her fiice lit up with a half smile as she 
said, 

** Well, Paddy, what did the gentleman say to 
ye?" 

" But little ; I waited all day at the workhouset 
and when my turn came, I got this little yellow 
male, and was tould to be employed by the Board 
next week," said the husband; saying which, he 
produced a small package of the hated Indian meal, 
scarcely sufficient indeed for a hungry person's 
breakfast, and scanty indeed for a family of four, 
for three days. 

The woman, hungry though she was, scarce 
looked at the package, as she collected the few red 
coab together, and placed on them two or three 
cauraums, which had to supply the place of ** turf" 
to so many families in that dismal year. The pot, 
with a small quantity of water, was placed on the 
fire, and the man and his wife huddled close to the 
hearth. 

** Did you hear any news, asthore, in the town ?" 
uttered the woman, breaking silence as the fire lit 
up. " What are the gentlemen going to do wid the 
poor people, God help them ? '* 

" To let them starve," said the man, gloomily. 
" Old Mick Foley was found dead at the ditch- side 
this morning— dead of the cowld. He went there 
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to get into the Gardjins early, and the cowld killed 
him." 

"God help us!" ejaculated the woman; "and 
Tim has gone with a strange gentleman on horse- 
hack, to show him the way to the Glehe, and he 
has'nt come hack." 

" The praties," said the man, " have failed, too, 
in England ; and great meetings of the patriots have 
heen held in various parts of the country. The 
hoys talk of rising, and preventing the misery and 
starvation which is hard to hear. It is the English 
Government that did the mischief — the hi — dy 
Saxons I " 

" Stop, Paddy ! ye and I have heen married this 
eight years. Did I ever repine when fever took our 
eldest hoy ? When disease killed our cow, did I 
complain ? When we were turned out of our land, 
when the hard times came, hy the agent, did I say 
aught hut the Lord is good ? And now that the 
hlackness has destroyed the little praties we had, 
may the Holy Virgin protect us I But don't look 
so— talk so, Paddy. God never blessed those who. 
harhoured evil thoughts." 

Paddy*s eye glist^ed as he looked at her who 
spoke. " No, avoumeen ; if it *s God's will we 
should starve, we will do it together. Though it's 
hard to see our little ones crying with the hunger, 
and to see you in this cowld cabin, that was used to 
your snug house." 
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/'No mind me," said the woman ; and the whole 
proud spirit of her Milesian race illumined her fiace 
as she spoke ; *' the heart of Margaret Sullivan still 
throbs for her husband ; ay, and will die — die eyen 
of hunger and cowld — for him." 

" Pegj?y," cried the other, " don't take on so ; 
I 'm not going to join the boys that '11 assemble 
when the tie is lit on Slievedarrag. I was only 
telling you what was being said." 

Margaret Sullivan sat down in silence ; the ebul- 
lition of that Me feeling she had just shown had 
unnerved her ; she plied the pot-stick in silence, and 
scarce observed the door opening, and the entrance 
of her son, the only one, save an infant some months 
old, left her out of six ; want and fever had, indeed, 
afiOicted her and her husband. 

Their tale was soon told, and was but too 
common. Paddy Sullivan had been turned out of 
his small farm, held at a high rent, though he was 
considered a "snug" man. His boats and nets 
were gone. His wife, Margaret Mullvoony, who 
•was a niece of one of the old and broken-down 
proprietors, who was hiding his poverty and his 
pride in another land — yeti remained by him. 
The distemper, bad times, low prices, and the 
harsh agent of an absentee landlord, had broken 
down his prosperity, and had left him only the per- 
missive occupancy of a wretched cabin, and a ^mall 
quarter of a potato garden : the produce of which 
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had been this year destroyed by the mysterious 
disease which had consigned so many of the in- 
habitants of the fair green isle of Erin, to hunger, 
to misery — and how many to death and exile I 



CHAPTER in. 



THE ENGLISH HALL. 



Hark ! there are merry bella without, 
And let us riog oar cbimeB within ; 

Let mirth and music breathe aboat, 
For simple pleasure killeth sin. 

Chant loud and long^, '*'TiB Christmas Evb !'* 



" Cheistmas Eve," said Joe, " is what I like. 
We have Christmas to come ; and there is some- 
thing in the thought of Christmas that warms 
one's heart. And then, we have plenty of enjoy- 
ment for the present, which is all the sweeter for 
the thought of that which is to come." 

" That 's true, Joe," ejaculated Susan, as she 
gave the plum-pudding she was making an extra 
stir ; '* as our old parson said, last blessed Sunday 
as ever was, * The Lord intended Christmas to 
warm people's hearts, and prevent them freezing 
up with selfishness and sin.' Now, Joe, have you 
finished them plums V* 
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Joe, who had been busily engaged in stoning 
raisins, opened his eyes wider ; and swallowing the 
last remnant of the ** toll," to which he had been 
liberally helping himself, yawned, as he said, ** They 
are cussed tiresome ; and I think stones were put 
into raisins to plague poor people at Christmas 
time." 

" Never mind, Joe," said the plum-pudding maker, 
" the master will be down presently, and the poor 
folks '11 be into the fun. So hand them up here ; 
and look smart loike, and get the place to rights." 

Joe got up, and stretched his lanky limbs, and 
commenced moving the chairs and table from the 
centre of the large kitchen in which they sat ; stir- 
ring the enormous coal fire, which sent a ruddy glow 
through the apartment — showing the clean dresser, 
with the bright pans and crockery-ware, to per- 
fection ; making the holly glitter, which was stuck 
into every nook and crevice of the fine old kitchen, 
an emblem of that greenness and freshness of heart 
which should conquer all prejudices, rout out all 
cankers from the human breast at this season, 
hallowed by so many happy remembrances. 

It had long been the custom of the owner of 
Easton Manor to assemble his neighbours, on a 
Christmas Eve, to enjoy themselves over huge jugs 
of ** lambswool," * the ancient ** wassail," elder 

* Itma7be necessaiyto tell the uninitiated that "lambswool" 
is ale, sngar, spice, and roasted apples, beat into a froth. 
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wine, toast and ale, &c., while the younger members 
of the party cleared the adjoining hall for a dance 
to the music which an old fiddler managed to elicit 
from an ancient violin, aided by a superannuated 
pensioner, who squeaked what passed for an accom- 
paniment out of an old fife. Susan, who was at 
once cook and housekeeper to the establishment, 
soon managed to make the room redolent with 
odours highly suggestive of the "good things of 
this life," as she commenced preparing the enter- 
tainment for the humble guests who were expected 
every minute. Joe, who was the general fac- 
totum, valet, coachman, butler, and gamekeeper, 
by turns, busied himself in arranging the seats 
according to old-fashioned usage and custom; 
for the master was one of the old school, who— 
though not despising the attempts of the modems 
to render life comfortable, and its cares less-<- 
fancied, with no little degree of truth, that in 
the amiabilities and charities of life our fathers 
were unrivalled and unequalled. 

A knock, and a hearty shake of the hands, and 
** A merry Christmas to ye," and welcome succeeds 
welcome; old, middle-aged, and young, of both 
sexes, pour in fast and faster, until the room 
and the adjoining hall are filled. Then the old 
gentleman — stout, yet old — his spectacles cocked 
on the top of his head, his broad-tailed coat and 
flapped waistcoat being covered with powder from 
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his scanty hair, which, though naturally white 
as the snow which was wreathing the hall in its I 
wintry shroud outside, ho still wore, because he 
thought that all estated gentlemen of standing 
in the county should support the Government 
by paying the Queen's taxes— one of the few 
aristocratic privileges which the " people '* had 
not encroached upon. He smiled as each well- 
known face met his eye, patted the young girls on 
the cheek and the boys on the head, and spoke an 
encouraging word to all. 

The evening passed merrily onward. The pri- 
vileges which the mistletoe confers were not over- 
looked. The spiced ale was quaffed ; and, as a 
merry peal rang out from the neighbouring steeple, 
the assembled friends shook each other by the hand, 
atid wished each other " A merry Christmas.'' In 
the midst of their congratulations, allusions were 
made to the high-priced provisions, and consequent 
distress prevalent. 

Great anxiety was felt for news from Ireland ; 
for in the midst of their merriment, the kind-hearted 
but seldom forget those who stand in need of their 
good offices. The bells had scarcely ceased ringing, 
when the old gentleman called his guests around 
him/ 

*'My friends and neighbours," he began, " again 
I thank you for your welcomes and your visit. I 
always like to encourage a familiar feeling and 
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cordiality between myself and those whom fortune 
has placed, in some degree, dependent on me and 
mine ; and Christmas Eve is the time I choose for 
your assembly, and by social intercourse try to 
understand each other: for one of the greatest 
causes of discord and quarrelling arises from one 
man not understanding the motives of the other. 
This year has been one of peculiar severity. In 
Ireland great want is felt — the people are absolutely 
starving ; and although many disputes have occurred 
between them and our own dear country, we must 
forget all bad feeling, and give a helping hand to 
them. I have, with the assistance of my neigh- 
bours and friends, collected a supply of flour, rice, 
and other materials for bread- making, which we 
intend sending in the next vessel going to the 
western coast of the sister country." 

There was many a tear of sympathy dropped in 
that motley assemblage for the sufferings of the 
poor Irish ; and although pleasure and hospitality 
had drawn them together, they still could feel for 
those upon whom the hard hand of fsite was pressing 
on that eve of the Great Sabbath of the year. 

Many a question was asked of the good old man, 
who was known to possess estates in the suffering 
country, of what was necessary to be done — what 
the best form of relief; for the hallowed season 
had softened the heart of the sternest among 
them — all were willing to contribute their mite 
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towards alleyiating the suffering of the starying 
Celt. 

The holly shone brightly ; its red berries looked 
still more ruddy in the flickering light of the fire 
and candles ; the misletoe twisted its slim branches 
among the bay and other evergreens that adorned 
the rafters and ceiling of the hall — fit temple for 
the offerings of charity. Much of the old hilarity 
was forgotten that evening, in the thought of what 
was to be done to assist the '* master " in helping 
" Poor Pat ;" while the drawing-room presented an 
equal picture of care and cogitation. There it was 
at length decided that the young master of the house 
should, accompanied by a friend, proceed to the estate 
of the Dempsters, and provide for the immediate 
wants of the tenantry, and increase the orbit of his 
benevolence as means permitted. The heavier 
articles of food and clothing were to be despatched 
under the care of a trusty messenger, pursuant to 
original determination, by sea. Ere this was 
resolved on, ** A Merry Christmas ,to ye," sounded 
between high and low; the elder wine was duly 
drunk; and Christmas was not an hour old, 
when the parish of Drayton was wrapped in 
slumber — the rumbling of the waggons conveying 
the relief to the nearest railway station, and the 
distant music of the '* waits " alone breaking on 
the stillness of the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HUNGER. 

" This heart is like a churchyard stone. 
My home is comfurt's grave/* 

A TRANSIENT ray of pleasure illumined the home 
of the Sullivans on the entrance of their son Tim. 
He, poor fellow, cold, hungry, and naked as he was, 
had ran home from his visit to the Glebe, whither 
he had proceeded with the stranger ; who, perhaps, 
unconscious of the treasure he was bestowing, had 
rewarded Tim*s services with a shilling. A shilling 
is not much in itself, and is often idly and profit- 
lessly spent ; but this small silver coin, coming in 
the midst of these dire distresses, appeared a 
treasure to the desolate heart of the starving. 
True, it would purchase but a small portion of 
meal for stirabout; the thought was, however, 
cheering, that starvation was a few more days 
distant from them. 

Paddy had not dared speak of the irritation of 
the minds of the people, the discontent and the 
secret meetings of the *' patriots," to his wife, since, 
the night when she exhibited so warm a feeling on 
the subject ; yet, as days wore on, the latent thoughts 
of his heart seemed to acquire new energy, when 
the cold and hunger renewed their acquaintance. 
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with redoubled familiarity, with his household- 
Once he ventured to hint that it would be better to 
risk all, and join the ** boys," than starve by inches, 
as they were doing on the petty out-door allowance 
of the callous poor-law officials. 

"Paddy," replied Margaret, " it is better to die, 
than offend the law. It is nothing but disgrace 
that the likes of you will gain by rebellion — for 
I know it*s that you 're aiming at. Don't think of it, 
darling, unless you wish to kill me at once." 

Her husband saw it was of little use to argue the 
point, and sat down dejected. They were wretched 
pictures of humanity. The hue of health was 
exchanged for the pallid, corpse-like tint of starva- 
tion. The husband looked wan and haggard — ^his 
clothes were nought but the most pitiable of rags, 
his cheeks were sunk, and his hair dishevelled. 
Margaret had strove against the depressing influences 
as long as she could, but her heart was low, and her 
spirit sank when she looked at her infant and her boy. 

It was Christmas Eve. " I'm hungry and cold, 
mother," said Tim, ** and I wish father was re- 
turned, so I could have my supper." 

" Poor child 1" said the mother, " your trouhles 
have, indeed, come early. Life has but few plea- 
Bures for you ;" and the memory of the lost ones 
came like a flood of grief on the desolate heart of 
the mother, who burst into a flood of tears. 

« I won't say I'm hungry again," said the boy. 
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as he huddled among the sop of straw, "if you 
won't cry, mother." 

** Oh ! my allanniv hragh, it's little you know of 
the load on your mother's heart." The infant here 
gave a little moan, indicative of suffering, when the 
mother's woes broke out afresh, and had scarcely 
ceased when Paddy himself came in. 

" There was no letter," he said, " from our old 
landlord, from whom we expected so much. They 
are all alike — the agent only does the landlord's 
bidding." 

The wife's feelings were too acute to venture 
reply, for her woman's heart knew that the child 
on her knee was dying — dying of starvation, of 
hunger; adding another link to the chain of 
misery which surrounded her. 

The sun did not shine on that Christmas Day. It 
would have seemed but mockery to have lit up the 
face of heaven, when human hearts were so dreary 
and dull. Ere the night came, the spirit of the 
child had gone to the God who gave it, and the 
wretched cabin was becoming " comfort's grave." 




\ 
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SUNSHINE THROUGH THE CLOUD. 



** Oh I the hope of the unknown fature springB, 

In its purest strength, o'er the coffin and ahroad ; 
The shadow is dense, but Faith's spirit-roice sings, 
* There *s a silyer lining to erery cloud.* " 



A WEEK had passed, and misery and the SuUivans 
were still allied— they were not exceptions, but 
bare types of those around. A species of stolid in- 
difference had succeeded the active sorrow of the 
previous few days. The husband and son had 
ceased their regular attendance at the relieving- 
officers' out-door relief stations — the starving pit- 
tance was scarce looked for. Death, in its bitterest 
form, was calmly looked in the face — the three 
seemed resolved to perish together. They had 
now reached the end of the year, and the new. 
one offered no brighter prospects — no inducements 
to prolong the weary routine of life, fraught with 
such bitter woe and suffering. 

At length the intimation was conveyed to them 
that relief was to be obtained at the Hall. In 
what manner, they did not know. They started 
early in the morning, for the way was long and the 
days short. The sun shone joyously out, as if to 
cheer them onward ; and they had scarcely entered 
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the avenue which led to the dreaded, yet hoped- 
for house, when they met two strangers, whose 
accent and idiom proclaimed their birthplace to be 
in the realm of *' merrie England." 

"Do you see those three half-starved looking 
specimens of humanity, Dempster ? " said the 
younger of the two, as the unfortunate Sullivans 
came in sight. " They are, indeed/ pictures of 
the much-talked of famine, which your agent up 
there would fain have us believe has been greatly 
exaggerated, and our sympathy worked on by 
designing people." 

*' Pshaw," replied the one addressed as Demp- 
ster, ** Mr. Robins is a very sharp, and possibly 
an honest agent, but his ideas of suffering and 
privation are not elevated by the thin meal and 
water regimen of the workhouse yonder he boasts 
so much of." 

" A strange contrast it is to your father's Christ- 
mas party at Easton Manor. How he would 
shudder at the wretched fare upon which wretched 
humanity manages to exist," said the younger again, 
whose name was Oglivie, and who had been one of 
the parlour guests at Easton Manor on Christmas 
Eve ; and his mind was full of the cordial sympathy 
and active benevolence which he saw there in full 
vigour scarcely a week previous. 

" Yes," replied Charles Dempster, " my fine old 
father little thinks, that on his boasted Irish estate, 

c 2 
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80 lauded by Mr. Bobins as the model for all others, 
that if the people do not actually die of sheer starva- 
tion, their deaths are accelerated, and their frames 
weakened, by the want of good food, and that of 
insufficient quantity ; not to mention those apologies 
for dwellings they call * cabins.' Let us call these 
poor creatures, and hear what they have to say of 
the state of the country." 

The Sullivans quickly obeyed the request, and 
their simple, heartrending tale of poverty, death, 
and temptation, drew many a tear from the two 
scions of England's gentry. They related how the 
" misfortune " came on them ; how the cows died 
of the " disease ;" how the high rents and bad 
times beggared them. Then the distraint and the 
lodging on the ditch-side, their abhorrence of the 
poor-house, their struggles and present difficulties, 
and " forlorn hope." 

Misery had found an eloquence of her own 
and the simple tale astonished the two hearers 
more than any event they had yet witnessed. 

** And what is the name of your landlord and 
his agent, who has behaved so cruelly to you ?" 
asked Charles Dempster of Paddy Sullivan. 

"Mister Robins is the agent," replied Paddy, 
with great simplicity, •* and the farm heloncs to an 
English gentleman, as lives at a place they call 
Easton, in England." 

"My father, as I live!" ejaculated Charles. 
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" Why, he has turned exterminator in his old age. 
Surely there must be some mistake, but here 
comes Mr. Kobins, perhaps he can enlighten us 
on the subject." 

The agent here rode up ; his dark countenance 
lowered as he saw the companions of his visitors, 
whom, of all others, he had wished to keep from 
them ; and, indeed, had been to Sullivan's cottage to 
give them some little help to prevent their coming 
to the Hall until his intermeddling friends had 
departed. 

** Well, Sullivan," said he, " I have news for 
you ; the Guardians will admit you into the new 
auxiliary till the times mend." 

Margaret's form trembled at the thought, for she 
knew that there she would be separated from her 
husband and boy, and her heart sunk within her. 

Oglivie had observed the expression of dislike, 
and was about to speak, when Mr Dempster asked 
sternly, 

**Will Mr. Kobins inform me whether these 
unfortunate objects w^re ever my father's tenants ?" 

" Yes," said the agent, colouring, ** they were, 
and are even now ; the cottage they reside in is 
your father's, although they pay no rent." 

" Rent 1 Do you expect people to pay rent who 
have been apparently afflicted with every earthly 
misfortune? Why, the very dogs at my father's 
house at home are better fed and looked after thaaa. 
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his tenants here. People, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers supported me and mine, expected to pay 
rent for a wretched hovel in the days of their 
misfortune. No! I hope none of the nanae of \ 
Dempster have sunk so low, or hecome so heart- i 
less as that." And the young man turned on 
one side, to hide his rising colour and excited 
demeanour. 

'• To me," said Oglivie, ** it appears rather the 
act of an uncivilized heathen, than the result of a 
deliberate thought of one who calls himself a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman." 

" To you, young gentleman," retorted Kobins, 
sharply, to Mr. Oglivie, while he assumed a different 
mien, '* I am not to render an account of my 
actions. But I dare say these people have hashed 
up some fictitious tale to move Mr. Dempster so 
much." 

The latter did not deign to reply ; but passing 
on, he beckoned the SuUivans to follow him, who 
were surprised at the warmth in their behalf of 
one whom they were taught to look on as their 
bitterest enemy, and to supply whose reported 
extravagance their goods had been seized and 
their property, as it were, confiscated. 

" Here," said Dempster, suddenly, as they gained 
the open road, '* I can here breathe freely. Come 
with me to the little town, and relate your tale more 
fully." 
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In the little parlour of the so-called hotel of that 
little town, Dempster learned how his and his 
father's name had been made use of as a warrant of 
oppression, favouritism, and wrong ; and the Sulli- 
vans learned that the hallowed Spirit of Christmas 
— so dreary a Christmas to them— had indeed been 
fraught with manifold blessings. From their know- 
ledge of the country, they were enabled to point out 
to the two messengers of mercy the objects most 
deserving of their bounty. They were promised— 
and the promise was most rigorously fulfilled — that 
their wrongs should not only be redressed, but 
rewarded. They walked home that night with 
cheerful hearts and exulting steps; and had scarcely 
entered the door, when on the cold, clammy floor in 
that desolate dwelling, they poured forth their thank- 
fulness and gratitude to Him who had safely guided 
their erring footsteps through the gloom of affliction 
and desolation. They appreciated the full meaning 

of the poef 8 words, when he said — • 

* 

'* Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds 4s the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some hail must fall, 
Some days must he dark and dreary." 
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THE LESSON. 



"Though fortune may ficwn on jour Journey through life^ 
And adver8ity*s s'ndow hang o'er thee, 
If you Mvill but look onward with faith and with hope. 
You '11 diaeover a prize on before thee." 



A YEAPw had passed — the year of sorrow — and 
fortune had ceased to frown on the Sullivans. 

A great amount of misery still existed around 

thousands were famine-stricken ; but they had risen 
superior to the wretchedness which had wound its 
discouraging folds around them. The agent had 
emigrated, bearing with him the curses of the people. 
A gentleman, renowned for his generosity and feeling, 
superintended the estates of the Dempster family. 
Paddy Sullivan was the ** driver " on the land, and 
Margaret had the care of the large dairy. Great 
quantities of land were farmed by the gentleman, 
with a view of giving as much employment to the 
labouring poor as possible. 

On Christmas Eve, 1848, the Sullivans assembled 
their friends in the neat slated house they occupied, 
and produced the present they had received from 
England. It is not our intention to recapitulate 
the numerous good things it contained ; but, as the 
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light glanced on the merry company — on whose 
countenances the glances of their sufferings could 
still be traced — Margaret Sullivan thought of the 
dying child of her heart, the year previous ; she 
looked at her husband, and in an inner chamber 
they knelt together, and the Christmas angels 
spread their hallowed wings over their heads, 
and blessed them ; and they prayed to the God 
of hosts to protect them in the future, and those 
who had been the • instruments of His divine 
will in relieving their afflictions. 

*' Oh," said Paddy, as he rose, chastened by his 
simple offering, ** oh, that men would try to give 
every one the meed of charity which is vouchsafed 
to them, and not let evil thoughts and evil counsel 
turn them from their good intention by setting class 
gainst class ; and let us remember, that though 
widely separated, there is a holy bond of sympathy 
that knits close together the * English Hall and 
THE Irish Cabin.'" 



During the fourteen years that have elapsed 
since the famine years, Ireland has been under- 
going a change of the most beneficial character. 
Prosperity has gladdened the hearts of its warm- 
hearted people; sunshine has, indeed, followed 
the storm. There is still, however, a tendency 
in Irishmen to wait for help, instead of helping 
themselves ; they wait and look for extraneous or 
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Oovernment aid, instead of energetically helping 
themselves. With the vast mines of mineral 
wealth — with oceans of riches — the conntlees 
turbot, whiting, mackerel, hake, and cod— with 
large tracts of waste land — the west of Ireland ia 
again threatened with want of food. In Kerry, 
Clare, Galway, and Mayo, the precarious potato 
has again failed to a partiitl extent. 

There is an almost total stoppage of agiicultnral 
operations during the winter months, which inra- 
riably produces great distress, as the only refuge 
of the labourer is his small stock of potatoes, and 
the cold hospitality of the workhouse. Industrial 
winter employment is what Ireland requires, to 
prevent her from being periodically Fauink 

S THICKEN, 
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ORTUNATELY 
or mifortmiately, 
aa it may be, I do 
not know vho co- 
lonized Asbtborpe 
originally. The 
names of the eaily 
settlers have long 
passed into obli- 
Yion. The old 
tombstones in the 
old church-yard 
refer to a period 
long Bnbseqoent 
to the BeformstioD ; and, therefore, 
afford no assistance in the solntion 
of this highly important antiquarian 
and historical problem. I am igno- 
rant whether it is men 
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Domesday book. I never saw it there ; but one thing 
is certain, you will find it in an out-of-way comer 
of the county map, if you pay particular attention, 
and cultivate the search in that spirit of earnest in- 
quiry befitting so important a subject. While you are 
finding the latitude and longitude of its geographi- 
cal position, I will introduce the little village in 
proprid persond. Come, then, with me, on a 
summer's morning, when the lark is singing in the 
mid-heavens, and the dew is on the grass, sparkling 
like the gems of the valley of Golconda, in the 
deUcious beams of the early sun. The scenery of 
Leicestershire is intensely rural ; and though it 
cannot boast of its purple mountains and azure 
lakes, its smiling garden land bespeaks peace and 
plenty, to both biped and quadruped who range its 
level plains. In the most rural and picturesque 
spot of this bucolic paradise is located the modest 
village of Ashthorpe. There it is, peeping through 
the luxuriant foliage, which has given it its name, 
like a little child in the heyday of life, playfully 
hiding its head in the folds of its mother's mantle. 
Some half-dozen old farm-houses — little villages in 
themselves — congregated at intervals round the old 
ruined church — bespeak the presence of theagricul- 
tural interest in unmistakeable language. Mount 
the tall hill that rises so gently a little way beyond, 
and, in the lone churchyard of that ruined church, 
you can indulge in extemporaneous meditations 
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among the tombs — that is, if the bracing air and 
elastic step have not dispelled that mysterious 
seriousness which so often overwhelms us in our 
happiest moments. Beneath your feet, on the level 
plain, lays Flamville wood, stretched like a huge 
monster in slumber, embracing in its grasp the 
cottage of the woodman and the homestead of the 
farmer ; while the spires of the steeple houses dart 
their fine points across the horizon, as beacons to 
the wayfarer, directing him to the hives of human 
mdustry which are scattered so closely around. 
Beyond these rises a remarkable mound, called 
Croft hill, diversifying the landscape, and exercis- 
ing the wondering faculties of the rustic population. 
Indeed, it is the theme of all the extravagant 
tales and Baron Munchausen's stories of the 
neighbourhood. Many affirm it is the grave of 
some Titan of old. Others, that it was a special 
punishment to some freebooter in early days, on 
whose house it dropped, while, in reality, it is 
nothing but a huge boulder of granite, which 
has been carried by some overwhelming floo4 or 
mighty glacier from its parent hill, and left a 
solitary token of ages past, shading from the sun 
the village of Croft. 

Turning our eyes in an opposite direction,^e see 
the road winding and twisting among the trees, till 
it terminates at Stockington, beyond which we see 
the distant hills of Warwickshire. The foreground 
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is filled up with the detached homesteads of Ash- 
thorpe, and the ruins of the church under whose 
shadow you now stand. 

Each of the farmhouses has its allotted space 
for a small paradise of flowers. It is seldom that 
you see those perfumed jewels of nature hotter 
attended to in a rural district than here. Talk of 
the fragrant gales, from the " shores of Arahy the 
blest !" they fall into insignificance before the 
surpassingly sweet odour of roses, "flowery May/' 
elder blossoms, and the thousand and one varieties 
of Flora's subjects, which charm the sojourner in 
this miniature Eden. The use of flowers is not 
yet understood. We merely regard them in a 
decorative sense ; their material beauty and grate- 
ful fragrance possess a certain influence on the 
senses ; but their aesthetic principle is disregarded. 
How many a time have they flung a ray of comfort 
into a mourner's heart, and solaced the grief of a woe- 
stricken Ophelia. How they minister to the warmth 
of awakening love, and decorate the path-way of 
the poet. How they cheer and refresh the student 
of nature, in his search after truth ; their fragrance 
seems to him hke the breath of heaven sent to pour 
inspiration into his soul. The humble plough boy, 
rude Hi his ignorance, feels that he is purer in 
thought than he was before. 

Ashthorpe was not always renowned for its 
flowers. Many years have not elapsed since the 
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OQly flowers that bloomed in Ashthorpe were the 
wild oflspiiug of the neighbouring woods. The 
inhabitants were converts to the hard And barren 
doctrine of strict utility. Nothing but what was 
really useful in the every-day relations of life 
found favour with them; and it was not until 
after a hard struggle that the spiritual, the holy, 
and the pure, were allowed to blend in harmony 
with the more rugged ideas of primitive selfishness. 
The chord was struck at last, and its vibrations 
have caused many a heart to beat with rapture — 
many a soul to glory that, however uncouth man 
may be, he is softened under the all-pervading 
influence of beauty, and re-unites himself with the 
heavenward aspiration of his soul. 

The change of man's ideas is always interesting. 
It is seldom that you can discern a middle course 
between stern opposition and violent enthusiasm. 
Ashthorpe was not an exception to this rule, and 
the story of its progress, from the coldness of 
austerity to the glowing warmth fit loveliness, it is 
our purpose to tell. 

Come then with me, in imagination, to the 
old churchyard, as it appeared a few short years 
ago, when I was in the bloom of hope — and my 
wandering footsteps led me continually there ; for, 
in my sad moments, when my budding fancy was 
tinged with mournfulness, I found a feeling of 
adoration pervading the place, which attuned itself 
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to my melancholy humour. Go, then, with me in 
thought and feeling, in the sweet summer time, 
when the elder-flower trees cast their perfume to 
the early hreath of the morning. The sun, as it 
rises, gradually gilds every prominent object till 
the whole scene is bathed in a " sea of glory ;" 
lifting the slight veil of mist from the face of the 
retiring hill, till the whole scene smiles as it listens 
to the lark, carolling its matin hymn, greeting the 
arrival of another day. You feel chill, the dew 
hangs heavy on the grass, and it occasionally drops 
from the overhanging trees like tears of sorrow for 
the departed dead who lie in silence beneath your 
feet. You climb through the dilapidated window 
of the chancel and enter the body of the church. 
The nave and aisles, once filled with worshippers, 
are now deserted, roofless, and the floor is covered 
with a carpet of soft grass. The elder trees, of 
which there are so many about, peep in at the 
windows, in seeming wonder at your obtrusiveness. 
The only inhabit£(,pt of the place is the pet lamb of 
a neighbouring farmer, who, as it puts its tiny 
head in your hand, welcomes yqu to the abode of 
peace and contemplation. The sun rises, and 
shows with its beams a small headstone, hitherto 
hid in the shadow of a few small rose trees which 
lean over it. You can now even distinguish the 
smell of violets at the distance you stand — ^nature's 
incense at beauty's shrine. You become rapt in 
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thought, and the associations connected with the 
ruin of God's temple steal over you, bathing your 
soul, driving worldly considerations into the chaotic 
pit of things that were. You lose your identity in 
the intense feeling which knits you in kindred 
brotherhood with the scene around you ; and the 
tear of love and holiness trickles down your face. 
You are startled by the echo of a footstep ; you 
shrink into the matted ivy, for you know that man- 
kind esteem your present feelings childish, weak, 
and foolish. You see a figure of a man enter the 
church. He is old, thin, and feeble ; yet he walks 
upright, and there is a mildness in his manner 
which shows that melancholy *' sits as a mourner 
there." He stops at the grave you have noticed, 
and you see him totter with emotion — he gradually 
stoops, till at last he kneels beside the humble 
mound, lost in prayer; he plucks a violet from 
beside him, presses it to his lips, and his thoughts 
find vent in words :— 

" Oh, thou sweet emblem of life, thou art bom to 
be crushed and trampled on — to have thy nature 
perverted, because thou art lowly; thou art snatched 
from thy parent stem, because thou art beautiful ; 
thou art cast aside, because thou hast ceased to 
give pleasure. You live and you die — cold winter 
is your tomb; but, when spring comes, with 
its genial showers, and dissolves thy bonds, thou 
arisest and blossomest more sweetly than before. 
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For thirty years have you decked the grave of her 
I loved hest, till I have learned to regard you as 
messengers from her. I am now approaching the 
end of a weary journey, and I shall welcome death 
as a haven of rest." 

He has started to his feet at a noise you have 
made, and you leave your hiding-place and accost 
him, for you feel that sympathy hath made you 
one. You find him shy — diffident ; yet kindness 
heams in his eye, as he accepts your apology for 
disturbing him in his devotions. You leave the 
church together, and as you descend the hill, his 
heart has warmed to you, and he invites you to his 
home. 

You are scarcely at the bottom of the hill, when 
you arrive at a rustic gate — ^rude, indeed, but 
over which honeysuckles have twined, embracing 
the wattled twigs which form their support lyith a 
tight, yet affectionate grasp. The air is redolent 
with fragrant odours. You enter the level walks 
— the neat box-edged flower beds, cut into £uicy 
geometric shapes — the rainbow-hued flowers, like 
scented diamonds — bid you welcome. An over- 
hanging cedar and flowering shrubs which skirt this 
delightful spot, lead the imagination through abo- 
rescent walks, whose path is hid to the corporeal 
eye. You pass by these, enter the porch, and the 
half-wicket door admits you to the home of the 
stranger. Nothing gaudy does the eye discover. 
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Quaint oliijeets hanging on the walls, Btrange fur- 
niture, and still stranger pictures, are everyvhere 
visible. You are living in ^es past — in times 
coeval with the old tombs above. An inner room, 
which you now eater, has undeigone some modem 
innovations, but possesses soch an air of comfort 
and snugness that jtm feel at home as the stranger 




iiitroduces you to his youthful niece, who offidates 
as housekeeper. Bural fere is placed before yon, 
and the time passes glibly by. Yon soon discover 
your new-ti>nnd acqnmtance's turn of thought. 
He is a lover of the old — an admirer of by-gone 
oId-&shioned thugs. His museum in itself is a 
, and what a fund of knowledge, and 
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what a mine of thought is contained therein. *' I 
love the past," said he, ** because it makes us 
relish the present, and hope for the future." Do 
you agree with him ? You do, as he turns over 
the miscellaneous contents of his drawers and cabi- 
nets. Napkins worked by the delicate and gentle 
fingers of the fair, yet unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey, side by side with arrow heads from Bos- 
worth field, and swords from Naseby. The 
medals of the Eoman. Csesars jostle with the 
coronation ones of our own sovereigns. While 
swords, guns, pistols, daggers. Bibles, missals, 
and books of devotion from all known parts of the 
globe — each article has a history of its own, and 
is a history in itself. Modem science has thrown 
in a few of its wonders. The powerful optical 
instruments show that the heavens and the earth, 
with its inhabitants, are not unknown to the aged 
man beside you. 

** My early life was spent," he tells you, " in 
the dream and whirl of youthful follies. I neither 
thought, nor dared to think, why I was placed as a 
sojourner on this beautiful earth. My only care 
was the selfish one of enjoying myself, till I be- 
came acquainted with heb, at whose grave you 
met me this morning. Then I thought, or rather 
dreamt, of the &ture. Our acquaintance ripeiied 
rapidly into friendship, and from friendship into 
love. The world was fairy-land — ^paradise itself — 
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for I steeped every object around me in the glow 
of my own mind. We often met. She was 
gentle, loving, kind. She was too good for this 
world. I felt it. We were to he united in the 
spring. It was a mere form of unity, for our 
hearts were already one. I went to London to 
complete some business arrangements. A feeling 
of despondency came over me, as I was bidding 
her adieu. That hidden sympathy which the 
world knows so little about told me that it was 
our last meeting. It was so. On my return, 
a messenger met me with the account of her 
alarming illness. I hastened to her house, and 
found her dead. 'Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord.' But, oh ! the unspeakable 
anguish of that day. I firanticly kissed her cold 
clay, and fell insensible. I followed her to the 
grave, burdened with unutterable woe; and now, 
day by day and week by week, do I visit her grave. 
It is my only solace in this world. It is the 
'silver lining' to my cloud. That cloud which 
so long rendered this fair earth dismal, dark, and 
dreary to me." 

He ceased. I felt that to speak would be 
sacrilege. I held my peace. I left him that 
night in tears, and during our after intercourse 
I learned how true a heart he had ; and how, by 
the force of his example, he had changed the 
current of his neighbour's thoughts. They told 
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me, when the fear of invasion had struck a chord 
of patriotism throughout the land, and the volun- 
teers had mustered and marched and counter- 
marched, until the name of Boney and the victories 
of Wellington had heen well-nigh forgotten, that 
my old friend, then a strappmg youth, used to 
wander through the country places, picking up old 
stones and curious ** oddments." They told me of 
the beauty of Bessy Harold, and how surprised 
they were, when they saw the honeysuckles 
transplanted from the neighbouring wood to deco- 
rate her little garden, how first one flower and 
then another were gathered together round her 
old home; and then her elastic step and the humour 
beaming from her eyes were as dehghtfiil as the 
dancing sunbeam in a forest glade. They could 
teU me but little, however, of the affection so 
deep and so strong, which knit the frame together. 
But they told me of the swift work the dire 
destroyer " Consumption " made of her life ; of the 
unutterable grief of my old friend ; and how they 
were ashamed of their slovenly homes when they 
saw Bessy's so beautiful, and the grange so neat ; 
and they emulated the beauty of the one, and the 
neatness of the other. I knew my old Mend had 
assisted them often with advice, and more substan- 
tial help when they needed. I continued to visit 
him while he lived. 

He gradually wore away. The hand of death 
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fell lightly upon him. For, like another Dante, he 
hoped to find his Beatrice — his Laura — ^in that 
future existeace, which, though gilded as it is 
with glittering fancies of hope, would have been 
but & desert to him withont the " I0T6 of his life." 
He is dead now. Few know Mb story. To me 
has fallen the task of singing his tequiem, " May 
he rest in peace t" May the larks sing, and 
violets blossom over his gravel He desired no 
fiiirer tomb — no sweeter music. 




i>\t ^^B d C|H%fijir. 



Wb all remember, with a smile, the happy days of old ; 
How our hearts with tremor beat when the fairy tale 
was told ; 
When goblios held our little souls in dungeons drear 
and deep — 
And with a mother's lullaby, were sweetly sent to 
sleep. 

We never dreamt of bills to pay — of brows made rough 
with care, 
But looked abroad at heaven's face, and knew that 
God was there ; 
We were never taught to store our pence, but always* 
bear in mind 
That others were poorer far than we — ^the lame, the 
poor, the blind. 

How we laughed when Grandpapa would play at *^ blind- 
man's-buff," 
And how old Granny with a smile, complained that we 
were rough ; 
How we used to love the fields — ^the birds and the 
sweet flowers — 
And string the daisies and buttercups, to wile away 
the hours ;. 
Then went home like conquerors, with garlands round 
our heads, 
Though soldiers' music we had none, we had piping 
reeds instead. 



Those days are past and gone — our childhood's joys, 
have fled^ 
And many a loved companion now is numbered with 
the dead ; 
We have learnt the bitter truth, which proud poor men 
must know. 
That gold — not worth — is made the test for mortals 
here below. 



% C^rfnias Stew in |wM. 



another year is added to 
the 

OttnMtWrBltj." 
Another week, and then 
the old year will be num- 
bered with the past, and ihe dull, 
alow, languid world will vindicate 
its character for q>eed, even to the 
I bounding heart aud joyous spirit of 
the holiday-makiiig schoolboy. An- 
other day, and it will be Cbristmas. Christmas I 
I mused, and the tear flew to my eye as the 
thought was uttered from the tongue— Chriatmas ! 
i/tj lot in this life has been a varied one, I have 
witnessed much both of good aud evil ; yet I have 
rejoiced in the renewed greenness of heart wbicb 
each returning year brings to the hearths and 
homes of so many members of the great Christian 
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funily. Yes; Christmas brooght to my mind 
thoughts of "Home" — my dear, fond, fervent 
home — ^which, though distant, was linked with the 
golden chain of loving-kindness, which neither time 
nor distance could sever. 

Such was the substance of my thoughts one 
Christmas Eve, a few years ago. I had been 
sojourning for a time in County Waterford, and I 
was then at Stradbally, wandering among the rural, 
but then leafless groves of Woodhouse — that ver- 
dant oasis in a barren land— the holly glistened 
with a more brilliant greenness from the contrast, 
and its little red berries shone like rubies over 
an emerald in mourning. There are some sweet 
spots near Woodhouse which the memory turns 
to, as to an old heart-entrancing melody, half 
forgotten — ^but beautiful in its forgetfulness. 

I could not rest. No ; with the morning's earliest 
light I was busy and stirring. I wandered to and 
fro with a restless spirit ; and I turned my fetce to 
the east, and went forth to ease, by exercise, the 
moving spkit within. 

I wandered on. I felt alone— lonely. I pon- 
dered on the end of my being, absorbed in thought. 
A sharp ascent caused me to look around. I saw a 
distant sail, forming links in the chain of commerce 
which bind far-ojQf countries into one civilized whole. 
I turned to the other side, and the dark barren 
steeps of the Commeragh mountains met my gaze 
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— all was dull, barren, desolate. I coald even see 
the summit of the distant '* Slieve-namon," in the 
gap which appears in that dark and gloomy range 
of hills. I passed on. . Low, straggling huts — the 
poorest of the poor — ^gave indications of a village I 
was approaching. I turned down a by-road, for 
I felt a feeling of solitariness which made me 
avoid meeting any person — for I was utterly lonely 
at heart; my soul panted for congenial company, 
which, as yet, I found not. I sat upon a low wall, 
gazing at the distant ocean, and watching the curl- 
ing smoke pouring forth from the village chimneys, 
telling of good cheer and merry friends assembled 
at Christmas-tide. I closed my eyes, for my heart 
was sad. 



" My heart is fidl, I*m all alone, 
Mj eyes are dim with team ; 
And thought is bnsj, bringing back 
The scene of former years." 



Cloudy and dull though it was, the Ballylanneen 
road seemed alive with people, clad in their holiday 
clothes, all seemingly intent on some important 
matter. The centre of attraction seemed to be a 
long slated building on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage immediately beneath my feet. On the oppo- 
site side of the valley lay the humble church, 
and the range of houses known as the ''Eng- 
lish row." Indifferent as to where I went, I 
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joined the crowd, and soon had my indifferent 
feelings and cold cynical heart turned into a 
warmer current — ^into intense interest. I speedily 
found myself in a large room, rapidly filling 
with people ; the centre was thronged with young 
children, fair buds of creation, nipped by the 
sharp hand of poverty, suffering, and disease. 
The walls were decorated with evergreens — the 
laurel and the bay intwined. 

What is the cause of this gathering ?'* I asked. 

The Kev. Mr. Doudney," said a stander-by, 
is giving a Christmas treat to the Infant School 
children." 

I stood in that assembly. I watched the well- 
clad children taking their seats — they had all been 
supplied with a complete new suit of clothes that 
day, and they evidently felt strange in their new 
attire. I sympathized with them, for it seemed 
but yesterday since I was, like themselves, an 
anxious expectant of some juvenile feast. I was 
startled by a loud " Stand !" ringing in my ears. 
I looked up, and thought it was yet day; the 
candles were lit in the temporary chandeliers, 
now glistening with evergreens, and reflecting 
back the greenness of the laurels on the walls. 
*' Stand ! " was repeated by the mistress, and 
every child was on its feet. 

'* Who came from heayen to bleed and die ?" 
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came like a question from above. The children 
rejoined, 

" Jksus, the Son of Qtqdf most high." 

They went through the whole of the well-known 
poetical dialogue, with a pleasing and affecting 
earnestness, which showed how much their little 
minds were engrossed by what they were saying. 
The little hymn, 

** There is a happy land. 
Far, fur, away/' 

• 

must have penetrated through thje soul of every 
true-hearted Christian in that assembly, as it was 
carolled forth by those fifty little voices, who, a 
short five months before, were the dirty occupants 
of the village gutters. They were, indeed, 
** brands plucked from the burning *' — exempli- 
fying the holy, the good, the pure — ** Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God." 

Could I believe it ? — but five months since the 
school was opened, and such proficiency attained. 
It was so. I carried forward my thoughts, and 
drew the future life of the children before me. 
Could they ever sink back again to the low and 
debased life they formerly led? — would not the 
active charities of our nature be brought into 
vigorous existence by opening the wells of loving- 
kindness in each young heart now before me? 
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I could not doubt it. The springs of affection 
which Infant Schools cause to gush forth — reviving 
the hard, dry, withered feelings — callous, hard, 
and stony though they have been rendered by 
poverty and privation. The gentle and fair 
L. E. L., with sweet and simple eloquence, says — 

" Few, 8&ye the poor, feel for the poor ; 
The rich know not how hard 
It is to beef needful food. 
And needAil rest debarr'd." 

Thrilling though the thought may be, that misery 
does not destroy the sympathy for one another's 
wretchedness, we know that there is the symphony 
of pity, which, with gentle cadence, falls upon the 
ear in holy accents of truth and love. I have 
often met with it — with pure benevolence in in- 
dividuals, which has redeemed the world from the 
charge of stony-heartedness — ^I had a case before me. 
The little songs and grace being concluded, 
dinner was served. Many of the children had 
never eaten such a dinner before, and they enjoyed 
it now — the soup and beef especially. The 
pudding was rather above their comprehension 
and taste. "I liked my dinner well," said one 
little child, not much more than a babe — " all but 
that with the black things in it." I looked at the 
spectators ; I saw the dark blue uniform of the 
Coast Guard side by side with the dark green of 
the Constabulary, while the gayer attire of the 
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civilians relieved the sombre tone, and gave a 
cheerful — ^a Christmas look to the whole. A little 
hymn, and the children departed— the illusion was 
dispelled — stem reality took its place. Poetry 
gave place to prose. In a short hour, nought was 
to be heard save the tread of the lone Coast Guard 
on watch, and the distant hoarse moan of the 
mighty ocean. 

My mind recovered its equanimity. For why 
should I be lonely? Christmas angels had not 
deserted earth. I saw what one man could do in 
a lone, wild village, in the short space of j&ve 
months ; fifty poor, naked, half -starved children 
were clothed, fed, and taught ; and who, but for 
that good heart, would have been left in the meshes 
of ignorance, and exposed to the temptations of 
hunger, and the privation of nudity. My mind 
was taught a lesson — a lesson of charity ; and I 
trust will ever remember the Christmas Day in 
BoNMAHON Infant School. 

•*0h ! brave ioul, or feeble — ^whichever it be, 
Let faith's gentle whisper bring comfort to thee ; 
If strong in thy workings of purpose and will. 
Let their powers be directed to battle with ill ; 
If faint and afflicted, yet slow to repine, 

Think whose strength was ' made perfect in weakness ' like thine, 
Whose love was increasing in working our good, 
And toho first breathed the words 'He hath done what he could !* " 



i 
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Why pine the sons of labour ? Why this grief, 
Which gnaws upon the vitals of the poor ? 
Has charity for ever closed its door, 
And kindly feeling- ceased to give relief ? 
Shines the sun the less if clouds overcast, 

And thick grows the gloom of wintry weather ? 
Though harsh may seem the hoarse and howling blast, 
Our hopes and joys are not gone for ever. 
Bise, ye sons of fortune ! awake, and see 
The direful needs that claim your sympathy — 
Hidden in lowly lane and backward street, 
The cold and hunger-stricken but seldom greet 
Those who seek them not. Give them warmth and food — 
The truest Christian does the greatest good. 



a^t ©lb Wmitetr. • 




EAR old Daddy Wright 
would have delighted our 
youDg Volunteers. He waa 
a fine specimen of aa Eng- 
liehman. though in his old 
age he stooped when he 
walked, and complained 
bitterly of the rheumatism. He 
had 3 prominent nose, his cheek 
>re large, and his pro* 
file was not unlike that of the 
" old Duke," which the facile 
pencil of " Punch " has made us so 
familiar with. He had much of 
the habit of command, and, indeed, 
it was quite evident that John 
Wright waa never intended for a 
slave, Not a particle of servile 
feeling ran in his Teins. Not it ; 
fierce spirit, which, under other dr- 
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cumstances, would have achieved him a name in 
history. His grandfather, he would tell you — and 
it is astonishing how dose are the links which hind 
us to the pages of history — was a Eoundhead in the 
civil war,* two hundred years before : and he pos- 
sessed an old gun, which in popular opinion was 
used against Prince Bupert and his troopers; it 
would carry a two-ounce ball to a fabulous distance. 
It was glorious to see the old man's eyes sparkle, 
when he spoke of his youthful days, when he was 
a sergeant in the Sparkenhoe Fendbles. The most 
enthusiastic volunteer of the present time, could not 
equal the patriotic feeling and esprit de corps 
which animated him. He would take up the 
old musket and show his young friends bow the 
men of England marched and drilled when the 
nineteenth century was young. He would tell them 
with what spirit the people mustered, how they 
left their ploughs and their looms to be drilled so as 
to be able to give " Old Boney " a good reception, 
if he had chanced to give the slip to the brave sea 
kings who were watching him off Boulogne, and 
with rude and hostile foot profane the shores of 
* this precious stone set in the silver sea ** — ** this 
blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this Ei^;land.'* 

* This cirenmstanee is literally true. The writer koaw an old 
nan whose father's first wife was the daughter of the bvtkrof the 
owner of Galdecote Hall, and who distinguished himself in the de- 
fence of the place against the troopers of Prinee Bapert, two hundred 
years before. 
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" Yes/* the old man would say, " I used to get 
up at five o^clock in the morning and milk my 
cows, then put on my uniform and walk a mile 
and-a-half to parade and drill; I then walked 
home and worked until the afternoon, when I had 
to walk the same distance to drill and parade 
again ; then home again to milk my cows and 
attend to my family." That was volunteering 
in the days of the first Napoleon. That was a 
specimen of the non-military people— the ** nation 
of shopkeepers." Events have brought other 
volunteers into being, who have shown that they 
are as capable of making as many sacrifices for the 
preservation of their homes, as their compatriots of 
1805, though their grey uniform contrasts with the 
high collars, brickdust coats, and stumpy feather of 
the Fendbles of old. Poor old Wright has long 
passed away, but, humble though his position was, 
his precept and his example have not been forgot- 
ten. He used to boast of having, when a boy, 
opened his father's turnpike gate, on the Watling 
Street Boad, to the first mail coach that ran direct 
firom London to Chester. Sixty yean later, when 
the progress of science had superseded even this 
improvement, he went to the same gate and was 
permitted to open it, as the Chester mail passed 
through it for the last time. It was a quaint &ncy, 
but it expressed a great deal. It showed what 
events could be crowded into a man's life of three- 

E 2 
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score years and tea. Will any of our Volunteers 
who heard the first scream of the " Eocket " loco- 
motive, have, some thirty or forty years hence, a 
Bimilar fancy to gratify, and see the locomotive 
superseded by some improved mode of travelling ? 
Shall we be blowa through a tube, or traverse 
the air, or be sent from place to place like a 
telegraph message ? Who can tell P Equally 
Btrango and improbable events occurred during 
the lifetime of our " Old Volunteer." 




C^e lontt of % Jforsate. 




JfHE home of Agnes Sinclair 
was peculiarly a happy one. 
Her father was one of those 
men who, though occupying 
', small place in the world's 
, yet rank high among the 
~ ^r^V '^''ourers of the Lord's Tineyard. 
From whence he came to our small ' 
community ve know not. His employers knew 
and estimated his ahillties ; not, perhaps, according 
to their worth, but what is generally considered the 
same thing in the sphere of small tradesmen. 

I am inclined to think that Lamhert Sinclair was 
a north countryman. There was something rough 
about the good-humoured hospitality with which he 
welcomed you to his house His wife was dead, 
but his two daughters, in the very bloom of woman- 
hood, mmistered to his domestic wants. They 
were a God-fearing people. Their simple, unosten* 
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tatious charity was well known, and Agnes and 
Maria were the ministering angels who dispensed 
the homble bounty of the Christian's faith. People 
wondered that the sisters remained so long unmarried. 
Good homes, as they were called, were offered and 
refused. Steady, plodding men of business, offered 
themselves to the sisters, and were politely but 
resolutely declined. The sisters could not think of 
leaving their fether — they were happy, and wished 
to remain so. Who could blame them ? 

We had living in the same town a gay young 
man, whose friends were considered highly respect- 
able, and whose company was courted by the 
leading familiesin the place. He was dressed well, 
was an adept at playing the flute, and could utter 
many of those unmeaning expressions which too often 
pass for conversation. At one of our social parties 
Agnes Sinclair and Joseph Lovell were present. 
It was the first time they had met. Agnes had 
often heard of Lovell's amusing manners, and was 
pleased with his demeanour. In the course of the 
evening she was asked to sing, and she did so. In 
a sweet tone of voice, she sang a melancholy song, 
detailing the heart-sorrows of a forsaken wife, who 
tried to win back her careless husband. Lovell, 
who had not noticed Agnes before, now paid her 
marked attention, much to the indignation of some 
of the so-called beauties present. 

In the course of a few months, £Eu:-seeing people 
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were not surprised at an announcement of the in- 
tended marriage of the gay Joseph Lovell and the 
sedate and oomely Agnes Sinclair. I could never 
discover whether the match was founded on mutual 
esteem, or whether Agnes was not flattered by the 
offer of a person whose social position was superior 
to her own, and so disguised her real feelings. 
Her grave father hoped she would be happy, and 
so did the Sunday-school scholars, of whom she 
was so proud, and who had been the objects of her 
solicitude. The marriage took place, and they 
went to live in the most pleasant quarter of the 
town. The envy, conjectures, admiration, and ex- 
pressions of wonder passed away, and the marriage, 
like other marriages, bid fair to be soon forgotten. 
Scarcely, however, had a year elapsed, when rumours 
of a disagreeable kind were freely circulated, respect- 
ing the married life of Mr. and Mrs. Lovell. He 
was neglecting his business for the pleasures of the 
billiard room, and his wife sat solitary, while he was 
revelling at the parlour of the hotel. EEaving a 
alight acquaintance with h.ei feither's family, I went 
to see her sister Maria, who speedily introduced 
the topic which was uppermost in my thoughts. 
" Yes," she said, " her sister was much to be pitied. 
Ever since her baby was bom, her husband had 
systematically neglected her. He was never at 
home ; his business, that of a draper, was not at- 
tended to. " 



t 
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"AndAgnesr Issked. 

** Whj, she beirs it bnrely oat She never i^ 
bnids luBL In the words of the song she used to 
sing, she migfat sa j. 



B^ noeiTOi Ub ^rtMS W COM ; 

I WitkaoumtcBaBoebni^MCTV, 

She triad to loak the nae.' 



'Toor Agnes," she added, ^ that was the song 
which first introdaoed you to Loyell's notice." 

Mntoal fdends tried to hiing him hack to the 
path of doty. LoTell would promise, and, for a 
day or two would resist the temptation which was 
dragging him to rain. It was of no use — ^he had 
no guiding princq>le to sustain him, and he fell. 
Day hy day he lost the little self-respect he for- 
merly possessed, until, at length, he hecame a oon- 
firmed gamhler and sot. 

In the pale moonlight, hy the cradle side, Agnes 
watched her hushand's return. By the mouldering 
emhers of the exjHring fire she listened for his foot- 
steps in the echoing streets. Her head grew heavy 
when it drew near, for she was greeted with the 
loud word and coarse jest of the hahitual drunkard, 
or the dark scowl and fierce oath of the disappointed 
gamester. In vsun she smiled a welcome home, 
and tried to show no difference in her demeanour, 
or to express the sickliness of her heart. Her 
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strength was derived from the Lord, to whom she 
didly, aye, hourly, prayed for help and succour, and 
that the heart of her worthless hushand might he 
turned into the "ways of pleasantness and the paths 
of peace." Her efforts were fruitless. Buin could 
not long he averted from the home of the forsaken. 
It was in vain that Agnes struggled on. She tried 
to keep the husiness together, and to stem the torrent 
of ruin evidently impending. One night her hushand 
did not come home at all. The next day it was 
found that he was gone, no one knew where. 
Baili£& came and seized his goods, for he had sold 
aU that he possessed to a money-lender in town, 
and, as it. afterwards appeared, he emigrated with 
the proceeds. Agnes fell heneath the shock. While 
her hushand remained, she still hoped to reclaim 
him; hut now he was gone, she was indeed for- 
saken. 

In her father's home she found a welcome, hut 
oh ! how changed. Sorrow had left its mark on 
her placid features, and her only care was the 
education of her two children, and the management 
of a small milliner's shop, which she had established 
with the help of a few friends. Of her worthless 
husband she seldom heard. He died, I believe, at 
last, in the American war in Texas. 

I scarcely ever met with her without sad reflec- 
tions on the misery which followed in the wake of 
unequal matches. I do not mean with regard to 
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drcDmBtancea, but with t^axi to pteviotu opinioiu, 
pniauits, and habits. Agnes Sinclair was not fitted 
for the ephemeral Lovell, yet she waa calculated to 
make any home happy, upborne as she was by strong 
religious principle and an amiable disposition. No- 
thing could have saved him firom min hut the inter- 
position of Divine Providence. The fear of the 
Lord was not in his heart. 




'^ din jfitnlr. 



F the many exceedingly 
insidioas temptations to 
wbich the poor, and oft- 
times tiie licber classes, 
are subjected, perbaps 
□one are so sure, or so 
fatal as tbe inordinate craviiiga of 
tbe Gin Fiend. Like a snake in 
tbe grass, its progress is unper- 
ceived until after it ia too late 
to draw back. The demon tws 
foil sway, and rules in a right despotic manner, 
over his poor drunken slave. Eliza Ckiok baa 
song, truly and faithMly, 

" WbD abiU reekon lU Ui< ■Dgilit, 




These words came fordhly to my mind a few 
days ago on b^ng told of the death of P , who 
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had expired in want and in wretchedness, leaving a 
wife and family destitute, to struggle on in degrada- 
tion and poverty — awful sacrifices of his inordinate 
love of gin. 

My acquaintance with P— commenced many 
years ago, when I was an earnest striver, a seeker 
after truth, a learner in the school of human 
nature, an atom in the whirlpool of London society. 
It was shortly after the time when hitter experi- 
ence had taught my youthful hopes how futile were 
their aspirations ; how vain the confidence which 
inexperience inspires — that reckless confidence 
which arises from ignorance of danger, and which 
has so often shipwrecked the young and unwary 
on the shoals and rocks which ahound in civilized 
communities. 

The first time I met him, I was struck hy his 
remarkahly quiet and self-confident air. He was 
very curt in his manners towards youngsters, and 
he treated advances from strangers with a cold- 
ness that was very chilling. He was a first-class 
workman — quick, steady, and exact. I noticed 
occasionally something strange in his manners, 
which appeared to he the working of some cause, 
of which I was ignorant. I did not suspect drink, 
for he came well recommended, and I had heard 
his name mentioned in high terms. As time wore 
on it appeared as if his mind occasionally gave 
way; he absented himself from his employment, and 
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the truth gradually broke on my mind — he was a 
Dbuneabd. The thought was saddening ; I knew 
his cleverness, his strong, clear judgment ; I knew 
that his compai^y vras continually sought after by 
those whose situations were higher than his in life ; 
I knew his expectations were formerly great, and I 
deeply regretted such a melancholy result. 

The climax was drawing on. He had not 
appeared in his usual place for more than a week. 
Surmises at his absence were usually ended with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and vague inuendos as 
to the fact of his having been attacked with 
** spasms." I determined to see him, and to visit 
him in his home. 

Guided by the directions I had received, I 
wended my way through the murky regions of West 
Smithfield, Cow Cross, and Saffron Hill, until I 
found his lodgings, in one of the numerous small 
streets which abound in that locality. In answer 
to my inquiries as to whether he was at home, 
I was told to go up some ricketty stairs, whose 
creaking seemed audibly to speak of the poverty 
of its inmates. To me it seemed the voice of 
wretchedness, and my feelings were in some 
measure attuned for the shock which awaited me» 
at the top of that narrow staircase. 
V I reached the room at last. What a sight met 
my eyes I I found the object of my search 
stretched on a pallet, or bed, which made me 
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shudder to look at. The room was wretched, 
and presented an appearance which none but 
.London rooms can present. It was dirty in the 
extreme — smoke begrimed the walls — ^the plaster 
had fallen down in several places, and large cracks 
disfigured it in others ; the windows were broken, 
and the remnant of an old hat stopped up one 
pane, and a few rags the others. Save the bed, a 
superannuated chair or two, an apology for a table, 
a few cracked pieces of pottery and culinary 
utensils were all that the room contained. 

P lay upon the bed ill — ^ill with delirium 

tremens — ^racked with the tortures which are 
supposed only to appertain to the damned. He 
writhed with pain, for he had hurt himself 
previous to his disease setting in. Every ob- 
ject around him seemed to torment him. B3s 
eye rolled and glared with frenzy. He knew 
me not. His face was ghastly white in some 
places, and livid in others, and his pallor was con- 
siderably increased by the tattered, miserable 
covering of the bed. I turned to his wife ; she, 
poor woman, was in tears. I had known her in 
better days. I recollected her as a blooming young 
woman, full of heart and joyousness— could it be 
she that was now before me ? squalid, filthy, and 
in rags ; no, not filthy, for her person was scrupu- 
lously clean, but her clothes were patched and in 
holes; her shoes eould scarcely be called so, so 
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worn were they, bo dilapidated did tliey appear 
The children were miniature editions of the mother, 
only much more dirty. Such a scene I had never 
before witnessed. I shuddered in my heart, for I 
had never met the Demon of Gin face to &ce 
before. I conid give little but my commiBera- 
tion, for prosperity bad not smiled upon me. I 




hastened from the room, sick at heart. I could but 
review in my own mind the different effect his high 
wages wonld have had, if spent npon aught else but 
the selfish and d^prading balnt of gin-drinking. 

He recovered, but the lesson was without effect. 
He still coutinned his old habits. His former high 
Bforit gradually gave way ; he became mean, sor- 
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did, and shabby. His employer distrusted him ; his 
fellow- workmen despised him ; he was shunned by 
all. He died not long ago in all the bitterness, in 
all the wretchedness and degradation which such 
large sacrifices at the shrine of the Gin Fiend, 
assuredly entail His unfortunate wife and child- 
ren are, no doubt, a burden on the parish rates 
of Holbom — another memento of the unhappiness 
and misery of a Dbunkabd's Home. 

Let us take the lesson above inculcated to heart. 
Let us bear the admonition of the Apostle in our 
heart, " Be ye sober." Oh, ye young men, who 
are starting in life, beware of the adder which lies 
in the fevered cup ; beware of the sting that lies in 
the false, delusive glass. Think of the &te of poor 

P , who originally had many good qualities, 

and had many opportunities of bettering himself in 
the world — aU were thrown away, all abandoned 
for drink. 



*• Be ye sober "—cheeks grow haggard, 
Ejes torn dim, and pulse-tied blood 
Bans too fast, or crawleth laggard. 
When there's poison in the flood. 

" Shun the 'dram ' that can bat darken 
When its vapour-gleam has fled ; 
Beason Bays— and ye must hearken— 
'Lessened drink brings doubled bzwuL' " 
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" Onr Boni-Uie-Wind mi ttoat ud i 

HIa atuan moimted aU-mndi tn 

Hli grip vu Ilka ■ nnlddj'i rhn, 

liod he ixmld gle ■ tntifn' Uumw.' 



HURRAH 1 hurrah r 

" What is the cause of 

all tbia stir ?" said I one 

moruing to an acijiuuiit- 

' ance, " What's the bother 

aboiU?" 

" Oh !" was the reply, " did you 

not hear the news ? Onr Bnm-the- 

Winii, old Jack S ■, has become 

I a Teetotaller." 

Had a thunderbolt fiillen fcom the 
clouds, or an unhappy wight set the Thames on fire, 
or an express trm been flying through the heavens 
on a line of clouds— S the French were bombarding 
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London; or mass being celebrated in St. Paul's 
Cathedral; or the parish church clock keeping 
good time — I could not have been more astonished. 

Jack S , dogmatizing Jack ! Where are your 

arguments now ? Why did you turn Teetotaller ? 
Why? 

** Why he was the greatest drunkard, the most 
noisy braggart in the little manufacturing town oi 
Stockington. Did he not empty a bottle of gin 
into a bucket of water, and treat every vagabond in 
the parish ? Did he not drink enough during the 
last two years that would swill Duck Paddle from 
our comer to the Grove ? Why, the ale he drank 
would flush the sewers, wash the kennels, and 
render any further sanitary measures unnecessary 
for a month to come. . Would he not argue the 
difference between a pound of lead and a pound of 
feathers to the ale-house politicians, with a gusto 
highly enlightening to the quidnuncs of the Pig 
and Whistle ? which euphonious hostelry was the 
salle de liqueur of my roistering dare-devil, Bum- 
the Wind !" 

Stockington was not remarkable for any particu- 
lar go-a-head principles; its people were quiet and 
well-to-do tradespeople at' this time. But trade 
and a foreign opposition had not cut down prices to 
a minimum, and rendered many a happy home the 
abode of poverty and wretchedness. Its inhabitants 
at that time cared but little for the fedlure of the 
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cotton crop, or the stoppage of American orders. 
Things jogged on in an old-fashioned style, and the 
announcement of a new doctrine, like Teetotalism 
was then, put the inhahitants into a fever of excite- 
ment; more particularly when one of the first 
disciples was our old friend Bum-the-Wind, who 
was so notorious a tippler and an ale hibher. 

People said it was hut the whim of a moment, a 
&ntasy of the brain, that would vanish with the 
awakening desire for drink, when the *' proverbial 
spark " that refused to be quenched in the stomach 
of a lover of strong waters burnt a little fiercer ; 
then would the new thing vanish into ** thin air," 
and old habits resume their sway, more active, 
fix>m the time they had been suppressed. 

Little did they calculate on the unyielding steady 
purpose — the uncompromising self-denial — ^which 
made a man of our hero. He dtood like a giant — 
the temptations of drink could not seduce, or the 
syren voices of his old boon companions allure the 
strong-minded man. The forge glittered with 
the unwonted blazing fire, and ten million sparks 
illumined the workshop when the genius of Industry 
resumed her sway ; and the demon of Drunkenness 
sunk into utter forgetfiilness, or retired to invade 
some peaceful home, whose happy precincts were 
not so well guarded, or the inhabitants so strong in 
theur high purposes, as the " Teetotaller " was in 
his. 

V 2 
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It would gladden your heart to hear the merry 
rings of the anvil as they, descendants of old Tubal 
Cain, pursued, with naked arms and a vigorous 
resolution, their avocations. Duck Paddle— but I 
forget that modem innovation has destroyed that 
time-worn epithet, and in modernizing the names of 
the old streets, changed our dear delightful ** Duck 
Paddle" into Eegent Street. Oh, for the sacrilege I 
Who could play so freely, run so merrily, and have 
their heart beat so light in Begent Street as in 
Duck Paddle ? 

If we were to make a trifling and pardonable 
alteration in Longfellow's " Village Smithy,'* how 
true it would he to "Bum-the-Wind " forge. 
When I last past it, it came so forcibly to my 
mind that I involuntarily repeated — 

" Close to the tall, slim poplar trees. 

The well-known smithj stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With laige and sinewy hands ; 
The muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands.** 

But I am forgettmg my theme. Time passed on. 
The so-called impulse of the moment had become 
the settled purpose of a life, and, with such an exam- 
ple before their eyes, the inhabitants flocked to the 
teetotal meetings ; numbers signed the pledge, and 
numbers broke it. Coffee-houses were established, 
laughed at, abused, and were broken up in the 
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furor of the time ; but Jack S remained true ; 

his principles became firm as his very life. When 
he fell sick, he was ill — ill with fever. What will 
not Teetotalism do for its followers ? People looked 
wise, shook their heads ; and all *' knew what that 
Temperance would bring people to." Poor John lay 
ill long. He had played with his constitution ; 
he had violated many a physiological law ; the 
immense quantities of alcohol he had swallowed 
had destroyed his stomach; and he now lay at 
death's door. Who pitied him? The nearly 
bankrupt publicans pointed to him as an example 
.of the results of the new-fangled dogmas ; tipplers 
shrugged up their shoulders, and muttered, " a fool !" 
Would-be philosophers said, " The sudden change ' 
was too much for his constitution — we should see." 
We did see. He was dying. He was ordered 
wine by his medical attendants. He refused it. 
It was forced into his mouth ; and it is said (but 
I cannot vouch for its accuracy) that he used 
every means in his power to force it up again. 
Nature in the end gained the day, and triumphed 
over the last effort of by -gone intemperance. 

Many years had passed — I had been a wanderer, 
a sojourner in a distant land ; I had heard the shrill 
wind whistle over my head ; I had felt the spray of 
the ocean beat in my face, as the mighty waves 
broke over our vessel — ^ihtealeuVii^ \ft ^^^go^ ^qr» 
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immediately. I had watched the fierce cascade 
leaping down the mountain side ; I had climbed 
the giddy tops of the mountains, and had looked 
over half a kingdom, bathed in the sunlight, lying 
beneath me^ I had almost forgotten my boyish 
enthusiasm for the cause of Teetotalism, when I 
saw the tall spire of my early beloved Stockington 
peering above the trees one fine autumn evening. 
The day had been showery, and the hot, burning 
blasts which had prevailed for some days before, 
now were subdued into balmy mildness, exceedingly 
refreshing. On reaching the scene of my boyhood, 
the old house and the thousand half-forgotteu 
familiar things came rushing on me so fast, and 
with such power, that I stood half subdued ; the 
past few years were forgotten, and I stood on the 
pebbled streets, the shy, quiet child of twenty years 
ago. Yes, there surely was, as my eye glanced over 
the scene — there was my ci-devant friend, Bum- 
the- Wind, as big and as burly as ever. There 
he stood, at the old comer, with his old fustian 
jacket, and a great bar of iron in his hand ; just 
as he was years ago, holding forth on the ad- 
vantages of total abstinence. He had kept steady 
to the cause ; he had faltered not ; when all 
deserted the standard, he stood by it. 

Honest Jack I your faults may be many. You 
may be as dogmatic as Dr. Johnson, as full of 
prejudice as George the Third, and as arbitrary in 
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your sphere as Francis Joseph, or the Czar of all 
the Bussias. Yet you mean weU. You may not 
be convinced save by hard argument ; and, though 
controversy is your delight, still we like you. We 
look upon you as '* a brand saved from the burn- 
ing ;" and we wish that many of our brethren, as 
" fond of the drop '* as you were once, would fight 
the destroyer as you did. But we wish .that you 
would not " place your light under a bushel." You 
have inventive talents. Where are your " easy 
chairs," and your thousand-and-one contrivances of 
"big wheels," "high axles," and ** go-carts?" 
Why invent, if you do not follow up your inven- 
tions? Show what Teetotalism can do. Be a 
model to us, as the smith is to our Transatlantic 
brethren. Let us say> with them — 

*' Tbsnks, thanks to thee, mj worthy Mend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught 
Thus, at the burning forge of life, 

0«r fortunes mast be wion^t ; 
Thus on its sounding anyil fixed ^ 

Eaeh homing deed and thought." 
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The solemn silence in the cloistered hall — 
The mattered prayer — ^the hymn of praise — 
The incense which the humble heart doth raise 

To be released from sin's dread thrall. 

The soul that gives to Christ its all in all — 
Its love, its passions, and its duty free ; 
While every act on earth breathes charity 

Alike to rich and poor — the great and small. 

When every thought is manna to the heart — 
The heart, the home of the pure and meek, 
In va!n for better temple you may seek 

If ye perform a simple Christian's part. 
No canting creeds, or self-praised actions bring, 
But whoUy, solely, to Christ's cross cUng. 



Jfairg f anit imlr €Jilb|ii(iVs ^anms. 




NA AND THE LION, 
Spenser's beautiful allegory 
of pnrity subduing brute force, 
must ever remaiD among the de- 
lights of boyhood and the dreams 
of youih. The Btem doctrine of 
utiliurianism, which would try 
every beautiful thing by the 
practical use to which it can be 
put, Cas doDQ much to destroy 
the dreaius in which childhood 
used to people the woodland 
i and the sedgy banks of 
V the Boft flowing river. What 

boy would part with Oberon and 
Titania, Dot to mention that 
ngly but delightful old cteaton, ^Ooal »ukhqx%^ 
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Cinderella in her hour of need, and who, in pan- 
tomimes, at all events, was always ready to 
supplant evil with good, and to counteract the 
machinations of warlocks and gnomes, who repre- 
sented the evil one? Who has not pictured to 
themselves a snug and heautiful spot, like the 
one depicted at the commencement of this article, 
where Ariel loved to sport, and Robin Goodfellow 
could make his home. If we go to the borders of 
the lake, and watch the lilies play on the tiny 
ripples, is it not delightful to imagine the naiads 
gambolling therein, when the moon casts her 
greenish-silvered rays on the bosom of the 
waters, when the spirit of nature is abroad, 
and man retires to his rest ? 

Well might the ancients embody these ideas 
in their pantheism, of which Goethe, in his young 
days, was a follower. Many a poetic temperament 
has ''found tongues in trees," and peopled the 
silent nook iii the meadow with ideal beings of 
his own creating. Then there is the fond faith 
of childhood, which Charles Dickens has shown 
to be so ludicrous in Mr. Micawber, ** that some- 
thing will turn up." Something will turn up 
>^the glad smile and the joyous welcome; the 
communion of spirit, which is so characteristic 
of childhood, gives more sincere pleasure than 
the " something " which Mr. Micawber was 
waiting for. As time flies on, there is a sad 
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rending of the heart-strings, when the youth 
goes out into the world and finds his spiritual 
communings laughed at, sneered at, and a duU, 
sensual materialism proclaimed as the greatest 
of worldly good. How happy, how fair will 
he the prospects in life of the youth who can 
come unscathed from the furnace, and preserve 
his purity of heart and love of the beautiful 
to his latter days. He will find it to be the 
green oasis in his desert, where otherwise it 
would be like 

* Dead Sea frvlti to tompt the eje, 
Bat turn to MhM on the Upe.** 

The ideal fJEiiries of his boyhood he will meet with 
in his latter days in a more practical shape, for 
they are but the mere ideal embodiment of the ever 
working goodness of a gracious Providence that 
blossoms around our path ; that cheers us in the 
hours of our affliction ; whispers words of comfort 
in our ear, when sorrow has made our heart its 
seat; that gives us warning not to be too self- 
confident in the days of our prosperity; that 
watches over and protects ns wherever we go, and 
whatever we do. We would not rudely destroy 
the idea of our guardian angels, for in childhood's 
simple dreams it is the loadstone — ^it is the brilliant 
thought that keeps him from evil. When a little 
boy lies in the meadows, watcVmk^ ^ \gXi\&^\iQ^.- 
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terfly, do not disturb Ms dreams or speak harshly 
to him. He is communing with his spirit, and 
who shall say whethir his day-dreams are not 
made glad by the thought of his Saviour and of 
his guardian angel. 





!f a cold and stormy day, in January, I 
was visiting that portion of Tipperary 
which abuts on County Waterford. 
The wind blew in £tM gusts among 
the leafless tress. Many a stray 
leaf, " the last of its clan," was 
scattered on the road-way. The heary clouds 
which bung on the hrow of Slieveuamon, betoken- 
ing rain, seemed still more dull from the contrast 
which one occa«onaI glimpse of sunshine 
afforded. I had almost uncoDsdonsIy crossed 
the river Suir, which, for so long a distance, 
forms the boundary of the two comities. The 
sceDe was intensely roial, 
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of the vales and hills of my native England; 
there was something so captivating and pictu- 
resque in the ever-varying lines of the hills 
and deepening shadows of the extensive plan- 
tations that covered the bare rock, which a few 
years before looked so bleak and desolate; the 
roads were better kept, and the old marshes by 
the side of the little river were now planted 
with willows, many of which had been recently 
cut and removed. As I walked on, the road 
seemed full of romantic associations ; it traversed 
mid-way a steep hill, whose Highland character 
was very decided, yet' the view had not lost that 
cultivated appearance which showed that the hand 
of man occasionally exercised a power over the 
otherwise natural features of the landscape. The 
scene was an interesting one. It showed that 
ideas of progress and industry had begun to spread, 
and afforded an indication of the dormant wealth 
of Ireland being made available. As the thought 
of what yet might be in the womb of the future 
for Ireland — ^how yet more wonderful might be 
the providence of God manifested towards the 
long-sufifering, yet chivalric Isle of Erin— I was 
startled by the sound of what I at first thought 
was the natural '* pipes " of the country. Music 
has a singular effect when heard unexpectedly in 
a mountainous country ; this was peculiarly melo- 
dious, the dn'tme which seems to be inseparable 
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from bag-pipes of all description was absent. The 
tune did not belong to the jig or reel school, 
but, as it rose on the passing breeze, it could 
be recognized as the old Irish air (so plain- 
tively sweet and exquisitely beautiful) of " Colleen 
dhas crutha na moe," which is more popularly known 
by Moore's melody of " The valley lay smiling 
before me." To me, music seldom seemed so 
sweet or so appropriate as that melancholy air 
on so lonely a spot. I looked for some time in 
vain for the hidden performer, who, seated on 
the bank, near one of the trees which overhung 
the glen, was playing on an old clarionet the 
air I have mentioned. He was an old man, 
apparently abstracted in himself, and heedless 
of the goats, so numerous on the hill sides, 
which frisked about before him. The growling 
of his dog gave him notice of my approach, 
and the Gaelic salutation of *' Dia-guth" rose 
on the stranger's lips, when he saw me advanc- 
ing towards him ; this he quickly changed into its 
equivalent in English, and *' God save you 1" met 
my ears. His Celtic intuition had discovered at a 
glance my Sassenach origin. I returned his ad- 
dress with the usual '* God save you, kindly," the 
pass-word to a Munster man's heart. A few 
simple remarks on the weather, which was 
now threatening, brought us into more familiar 
conversation. I was much struck with his quaint 
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ideas. He was a basket-maker by trade, and had 
been a soldier in the Peninsula. I foand he was 
the proprietor of the little plot of willows I had 
noticed. These he made into *' kishes " for the 
use of the country people, to whom he stood in the 
relation of instructor and counsellor. It is even 
so, I thought, as these facts manifested themselves, 
intelligence always commands respect. I found 
that he lived by himself in a neat cabin, not far 
from the road-side. He was a sort of ranger to 
the proprietor of the surrounding woods, and this, 
with his basket-making and pension, sufficed for 
his humble wants, and left something to spare. His 
necessities were simple and few. A disciple of 
Father Matthew, he had a sort of enthusiasm for 
temperance societies, which, considering the drunk- 
enness prevalent in the neighbourhood, was posi- 
tively charming. I discoursed on the ''Bands of 
Hope," which go so far to sustain the principles of 
temperance in England. " Would," said he, " that 
they could be introduced here. When whiskey 
was taken away, the great mass of the population 
here had nothing to fall back on — their only enjoy- 
ment seemed gone ; nothing supplied its place ; 
and they speedily lapsed into their old habits." 
There was much truth in this, and on my describ- 
ing the allotment system of the Midland counties of 
England, as contrasted with the wretched '' con* 
acre " system of his neighbourhood, his eye lit with 
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rapture ; *' That is wliat an Irishman wants," he 
vehemently uttered, ** that spot of ground, with 
encouragement to till properly, would he the goal 
of a peasant's amhition.'* I was somewhat startled 
at his energetic language, hut knowing the *' land 
question " was at once an Irishman's weakness and 
strength, I asked him if he thought the system 
could be introduced successfully. ** Oh, yes,** he 
replied ; ** give us the waste ground, the used-up 
bogs, the marshes, and the hill sides — give us a 
little encouragement to pare, burn, and reclaim — 
and see what a paradise we could make of the 
wilderness. The model agricultural schools are 
comparatively useless unless some facilities are 
given to the labourer to cultivate his own ' half- 
acre.* Besides," he continued, " an Irishman 
ought to be taught to work on something, if it 
was only basket-making. Something to employ 
the long winter nights, and between the busy 
times in the fields." 

" Yes," I said, " the Ulsterman cultivates his 
small spot of ground, and Mis up his time at his 
loom. The Swiss peasant employs the dreary 
winter in watchmaking. The inhabitants of the 
Black Forest in carving wooden toys ; not to speak 
of the Dutch, Flemish, and French rural popula- 
tions. The surplus population of England, too, 
are all engaged in manufacturing and industrial 
porsuits ; yet in Ireland these things are, as a rule, 

G 
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n^ected. A little nds-goTenmieiit, and a great 
deal of stabbonmesB and prejudice, have been the 
canse.. But," I said, *'how can yon content 
yourself in this solitary place?" 

**Ea8y enoQ^,'' replied he; ''is it not GiAd- 
smith who says — 

* Mjui WBate but UtUe h«t below. 
Nor mmta that UtUe long ' ? 

And I have all I require: my time is occupied 
during the day ; and when I wish for company, the 
neighbours are glad of half-an-hour's chat about 
the War. Besides, I have had enough of the world 
and its temptations.** 

The storm, which had been for some time 
gathering, now burst above our heads, and forced 
us to seek shelter in his dwelling, where he at 
once, with genuine hospitality, produced oaten 
cake and buttermilk. 

Further conversation revealed the important fact 
that he was a believer of the truth as it is in Jesus 
— that he was an humble worshipper in the vesti- 
bule of Grace. Here, then, was the secret of his 
content. Oh, is it not astonishing what a difference 
there is between the energy of the disciple of truth 
and the worshipper of error? Superstition does 
not leave room for more ennobling thoughts; it 
is the embodiment of narrow-minded prejudice, 
while truth embraces the whole world : its votaries 
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are not confined by formalities, or boand down by 
debasing traditions. I bad an example before me. 

Oar conversation was long on the state of the 
country, and the means which onght to be em- 
ployed for its welfare. The conclusion we both 
arrived at was this: that the only pbactical 
good — spiritual, moral, and social— that can be 
effected in Ireland, must be heralded by skilled 
industry; not by opposing, but by turning the 
{Hi^udices of Irishmen into a healthy channeL We 
want land, building, and benefit societies; the 
temporal will pave the way for the spiritual. Oh ! 
this is the true secret of Irish Reformation. This 
is the something wanting in our Missions. Let 
our Christianity and our teaching of truth be 
practical. Let our controversial difference be 
illustrated by the differences in our lives and 
bdiaviour. Let us teach the depressed child of 
poverty the principle and practice of self-reliance ; 
and we shall see the slave of superstition bursting 
the bonds which have so long enfeebled and con- 
fined him. One is the necessary consequence of 
the other — self-dependence first, independence of 
thought and action afterwards. ^ Look at the 
weaving colonies of Ulster, and the soul-crushed 
and body-pinched inhabitants of the western coast 
of Cork, Kerry, Clare, Galway, and Mayo. Is a 
stronger proof needed ? 

As I wandered back, the pressing necessity of 
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trying to extend the advantages of similar societies 
to Ireland was constanlly before me. Tiie work, 
it is true, is progressing, though slowly. Let us 
not, however, despair, but lift our prayerful hearts 
to the Giver of all good, to aid the work of social 
and spiritual regeneration, which forms the differ- 
ence between the ignorant peasant — raising his 
hand against the Uw and his fellow-man, in the 
darkness of night — and the humble, self-confiding 
reliance of the " Solitary Basket-maker," on the 
lone hill side. 





mail. Piga SS. 



C^ristinaa ^ngels. 




I HY should we ip tbese lat- 
ter days BO rudely dispel 
the illusions of our child- 
hood, and destroy the 
feith which we fondly 
cherished in the exis- 
tence of our guardian 
ingels — angels who watch over U3 
ia sickness, and who guide us in 
5 health ; who minister words of 
b comfort to ns in the hour of 
I affliction ; who tinge our joy with 
than](?giving in the time of pros- 
f perity? Oh, no I It may -he 
" childhood's pleasant dream," but 
it is a genial and comforting {aith. 
Have we not met, too, the angel of 
charity in the dark and loathsome 
alley, wrestling and overcoming the " demon of 
fever " ? Have we not heard the gentle words of 
the an^el of pitj in the hour of ova Mstitj-w , ot \^*. 
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the sustaining power of the angel of faith ? Have 
not the whispers of Hope's angels cheered as 
onward when the sky was overcast, and the fdture 
was dim and lowering? Oh, yes! There are 
angels on the earth, not perhaps clothed in gorgeous 
raiment and hright linen, but who in acts of mercy 
speak the unutterable love of Christ, the Saviour of 
us all. Must we not give our pity to the man who, 
on the approach of Christmas, the *^ great Sabbath 
of the year,'' does not feel the harsh and unbending 
feelings of his nature gradually relax, the icy cur- 
rent of his love melt in the genial glow of friendship 
and brotherly kindness? Who can steel their 
hearts at a time hallowed with ten thousand asso- 
ciations of sympathy and love, since the *' Star in 
the East " proclaimed to the watchful shepherds that 
the promised Messiah was come, and who in the 
lowly stable of Bethlehem received the adoration of 
those whose guiding-star led them to Christ ? Let 
us, therefore, not disregard our good angels, 
whether their voice is heard in the impulse of our 
hearts— in the whispers of our conscience — or 
borne to us on the wings of the whispering gale. 
Do not let us calculate too finely the probability of 
the time when the ** bread," which we " cast upon 
the waters," will be returned to us, but welcome 
with gladness the gentle offices and kind suggestions 
of the 

ChRISTMLAS ti»^YlA. 
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Angels who come when kmg Frost reigns supreme 
over hill and dale ; when his snowy mantle coyers 
the nplandsy.and wreathes the hedges of the plain 
with fantastic figures, like the fairy grottoes of old. 
His breath pierces the shivering wretch, who wan- 
ders homeless and houseless, when the bright light 
streams joyfully from the windows of cottage and of 
hall. It destroys the &mt remnant of hope in the 
outcast, who £Edters on the brink of the *' dark 
flowing river." As his mandates go forth, the 
sailor wraps his dreadnought about him, and thinks 
of home ; the soldier takes quicker strides on his 
lonely watch ; the schoolboy blows his fingers as he 
trots abng; the policeman takes the sheltered 
side of the way, and glances longingly at the 
windows where the Christmas angels are sojourning, 
and the holly-berries shine so iMight in the spark- 
ling fire. When all other vegetation seems dead, 
the ivy and the holly shine in ail their glory ; even 
the laurel and the bay, the laurestina and the pine, 
acknowledge the superiority of the holly at this 
season. Its prickly leaves and shining berries 
proclaim that Christmas is near, that the end of the 
year is approaching, when every man should forget 
lus cares, every woman her sorrows, and every 
child's heart be filled with gladness and with joy. 
All bickerings should cease — strife and quarrels be 
forgotten ; so that, at the great universal Christian, 
festival, they should stand meeWj ^tA V>>ss^^ 



before their Saviour, wislitng all their friends and 
neighbours a happy and a merry Chriatmas, and a 
hearty "God speed" during the eomJDg year, on 
the threshold of which tbey stand. 




Iti! *^''^^^' 
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I've learned to love the moantain side , 
The craggy slopes, and river wide ; 
And happy feel when I can roam 
Where I 'm kiss'd by the wild sei's foatu. 
The giant waves, the distant sail, 
The sanlit hill, and shady vale — 
All speak to me with silent voice, 
And say, "O heart ! rejoice, rejoice !" 
Bnt mem'ry *s free, and wanders still 
To humble well on gentle hill. 
Where I and mine can fireely sit, 
And quench onr thirst with limpid wit ; 
While the fair landscape lays before, 
Oh ! who would wish to wander more ? 



/ 




AVE you ever been to Sketch- 
ley, gentle reader? I ask not 
the question with intrusive 
impertinence, but with the 
kindest regard for your mental 
well-being. When I speak of Sketchley, I of 
course mean the humble and insignificant well, 
which has given a local fame to the hamlet itself. 
I do not know whether it arises from the want of 
a more euphonious, high-sounding name, but I have 
often wondered why the fame^ |Mi^ mV^^T^'sa>s\% 
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waters of Sketchley have not found a Southey or 
a Wordsworth to perpetuate their virtues, and to 
"sound their praise abroad." Surely some of 
the poet-minds who have added a grace to the 
rural scenery of the neighbourhood, ought to have 
told us, in joyous numbers, some of the hidden 
as well as of the known qualities of the salubrious . 
aqueous fluid which is found in the old well of 
Sketchley, and with whose brain-polishing qualities 
we are all so well acquainted. If the praises of 
the waters had been either said or sung, it would 
not have fallen to my lot to rescue its fame from 
oblivion, or to point out its virtues to the future 
historian, antiquarian, or philosopher who may 
visit the neighbourhood. It may be, that these 
few words may enlighten that uncommonly well- 
known and much-quoted individual, Macaula/s 
New Zealand Traveller, who, when he comes to 
inspect the magnificent ruins of this neighbour- 
hood, may discover and gloat over the account 
of the well of Sketchley. 

Supposing such to be the case, we may easily 
imagine how quick he would search out the bub- 
bling spring. We beg pardon for the license — it 
does not bubble, but is remarkably quiet and un- 
ostentatious in its demonstration. He would 
sharpen his wits with a drink of its waters, and 
we may imagine the fame of its ** intellectual '* 
qaalities extending over the fotuie empire of the 
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South Paeifie. It may then become a plaee of 
pDgrimage, and of reverence to the denizens of 
the then eiyilized coontries of the earth; and 
po'haps some fiitare Lajard or Belzoni will en- 
lighten the savant, in a learned essay on the 
analytical, physiological, and, above all, the pecu- 
liar action of the water on the cerberal develop- 
ments, so as to produce those sparkling scintilla- 
tions of wit which have acquired so much celebrity 
in times gone by. 

Now, we regret to state that we have been 
unable to find many notices of the well in the 
histories and chronicles of the land. We can 
easily account for this fact. We can easily imagine 
the historians* anxiety to keep the source of their 
intellectual superiority secret ; and so the precious 
spring was left, like many other virtues. 



> To blwn miBwwiiy 
And waste ito nrMtnett on th« detert air,*' 

Though neither CsBsar, Tacitus, nor Pliny make 
mention of its existence, we may fairly presume 
that the military colonists at Cleycester and of 
Mancetter had drank of its cool and clear waters ; 
if^ indeed, the disputants of the rival stations 
did not sharpen their wits at the spot. It is by 
no means certain that a temple to Minerva was 
not erected near the well; or that the 8prin(^ 
was not dedicated to the go&.&e»& q>1 ^Sa.^^&.< 
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It was here, too, that many sharp conflicts took 
place between the native British youth and the 
Boman soldiers, for the possession of the coveted 
waters which had been the peculiar beverage of 
the Bards and Druids of an earlier age. After 
the Bomans had withdrawn their legions, the 
well fell into obscurity. It witnessed the tramp 
of the fierce Dane along the straight and firm 
Watling-street. It saw the fair-haired Saxons 
gradually extending themselves over the land. 
It was a silent looker-on of the internecine strife 
of the Mercians, and, as Hinckley gradually rose 
in importance, and became the residence of the 
Grauntmesual family, we may fairly presume that 
its virtues would not long remain hid. In the 
successive stages of the local history, who can 
tell what part this gentle spring played in the 
history of the times? Its waters have an outlet 
into the neighbouring streamlet, undoubtedly ; and 
who will say how much of the inspiration of 
the Swan of Avon — the matchless Shakspeare — 
was due from the impregnation of these unknown 
qualities into the broad stream of the Avon ? 
There was Samuel Butler, too, the keenness of 
whose wit we all are able to speak of from the 
perusal of " Hudibras." George Fox may have 
strengthened his brain by a draught of the 
waters of Sketchley well ; and the quaint fancies 
of the melancholy Burton may have been owing 
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to the peculiar influence of these waters — for 
were they not all horn in the neighhourhood. But 
why dwell on this subject ? Sure, 
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To gild refined gold, and paint tlie lily." 

Every one in Hinckley has been to Sketchley. 
We will back it against a hundred "Wells of 
St. Keyne," which furnished a theme for Southey; 
•for no hen-pecked husband, or humble wife, 
struggle for mastery at its waters. Why it 
acquired its present fame, I cannot pretend to 
say, yet the country round bears witness to its 
fame. Every school-boy has its virtues on his 
tongue. It is a subject of banter among lovers, a 
good-humoured joke among the aged. Sketchley 
is remarkable for nothing but its well ; it is, in 
itself, the sleepiest of all sleepy-looking hamlets. 
The very cattle have a drowsy look — they, at 
least, have no access to the well. Its green lanes 
and soft pastures — the glorious landscape that 
stretches around it — the wild-flowers that deck 
its hedges, and its large timber trees, alone are 
remarkable, except its much celebrated waters. If 
you, gentle reader, — town bom and city bred, as 
you may be,— if you lack wit, go to Sketchley — 
drink of those clear and invigorating waters — 
drink them on the spot, before breakfast — walk 
to and fro — and I can promise that tjqui m^ 
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will be sharper, your brain clearer, your mind 
and body receive renewed life and vigour ; and 
yon will not regret yoor acquaintance with tlie 

W^TEBS OF SkETCHLEY. 




Jfeirer grimns. 




TWAS midniglit— the 
storm bowled — I was 
ching Btthe conch of 
my sick child. He, poor 
fellow, was ill of fever. 
He moaned in his sleep, 
his large and hlood-shot 
eyes rolled. His inco- 
herent mntteringa told 
of his wanderings and 
ranngs under the in- 
flnence of the demon 
Deliria. I say demon 
advisedly, for, daring the 
time I spent as a Sas- 
senad in the land of the Celt, I was twice subject 
to the infloence of its mad pron^. As "old feel- 
ings sometimes bring hwk o\4. fta»^^»V *^ 
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mere association with fever brought back the 
remembrance of the delirium of my fever, with 
painful vividness. It may or may not be the 
experience of every individual who succumbs to 
the influence of a marsh malaria, or whose cor- 
poreal frame has been subject to some miasma or 
other, to recollect the vagaries of the demon of 
Dehria when he took up his abode in the fever- 
stricken brain. The mere remembrances of the 
scenes — for so the empty phantasies may be called — 
fade one into each other like the dissolving views 
at the Polytechnic; so that while each scene is 
perfectly distinct, it would be diflScult to tell the 
precise beginning of one, or the end of the* other. 
The audience being seated and the screen pre- 
pared, let the exhibition begin. 

There is a large building in a remote fishing and 
mining village on the southern coast of Ireland, 
which is called " The Hotel," par excellence, 
though it has long been disused as such. The 
windows on the eastern side overlook the tops of 
some fifty dwellings of various genera ; and a wide 
shore, beyond which a small river empties itself 
into the sea, underneath a dark mass of cliff which 
stretches into the sea for some distance. The sun 
rises behind these cliffs on a winter's day, and the 
sea lashes itself into a white foam, by practising a 
species of incessant leap-frog over the rocks. Such 
was the scene where my lord paramount — Fever — 
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first seized me, and made me his devoted slave for 
some six weeks. Charles Lamb has given us a glo- 
rioas description of the pleasures of convalescence, 
but he does not do justice to the Fever Dream. My 
brain was on fire, and there was an intolerable 
aching across from one temple to the other, as if 
the frontal sinus had been suddenly enlarged and 
converted into a high-pressure steam-engine, to 
keep back the too active brain. I was ill — that 
was certain, but I pooh-poohed the very idea of 
fever; and when the doctor announced the flEict, 
the highly-wrought feelings gave way, and found 
vent in unwonted tears. I was a stranger, and 
it seemed probable that my poor frame would be 
laid in the rank churchyard, beside the moulder- 
ing remains of Cornish miners who had been 
killed in the neighbouring mines, and the unknown 
bodies of some cast-away mariners. I had, how- 
ever, sufficient energy left to oppose a project ot 
consigning me to the care of a female— she must 
have been an old hag — who was the presiding 
genius of a wilderness of a place called the ** fever 
hospital.'* Even now I shudder at the thought. 
I was firm, but all the attendants, save the 
doctor, said I was obstinate. Though no one 
had any particular desire to see me die, I verily 

believe. 

, m • • • 

It was strange that the coa8t-gQasd& ^^^^^^» 
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more active. I had made a grand discovery. Yes, 
those rough-visaged blue-jacketed individuals, whose 
kindly nature prompts to visit the sick Englishman 
daily, you have been neglecting your duty. I, poor 
fever-stricken fool that I was, had discovered a 
secret haunt of smugglers. It was not faraway, 
too. There was a passage leading to the snugly - 
contrived hiding-place at the back of my bed. You 
need not smile, nurse, and shake your white cap, 
and utter those Irish blessings in your unknown 
tongue. I have seen it; I have been there; I 
know the opening. It is all nonsense to say it is a 
mere crack in the plaster. What a pity the old 
smuggler did not give me anything when I was last 
there. I had left that much-loved purse behind 
me. Ay, there it is, just as poor Elate had given it 
to me. But what was Eate to me ? Send for the 
coast-guard. TU lead them forward. " Come on, 
my boys ; cock your pistols, and fix bayonets. 
Forward!" why did they not fire, or seize the 
band — ^they were cowards after all. 

" Poor fellow," said the doctor, " he is delirious." 
Delirious! Nonsense; I was never more sen- 
sible. I will go myself. Less powerful people 
have performed bolder deeds, and why should not 
I ? I would wait till dark. Hush I the nurse is 
nodding — ^the long wick of the candle is spreading 
into fimgi-looking excrescences. I have pistols. 
Ha 1 ha 1 Now, then. I crept out of bed, I was 
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going to the eomnoe of the secret faUitEg-pbee, 
when — ob, wlat % shriek ! I UlL I recoOea 
no more. * * Yes, I wis in llt«r ftowo-. Tber 

were cooveying nte awsj^. Six Moot-lo^ciiig men 
had me fast. Tb^j- held mj bunUe pallet between 
them, and were remoring me. It did not natter 
much. When I again reosTered eooaeioameai I waa 
in another room. My past life was oUitented. Iw» 
a ^tnple child again, carolling throi^ fields, with 
gladsome step and gladscme coanlenaaee ; delighted 
at the freedom, and with bright hopes of the fiitnre. 
Far away from the scenes of my tribolatian, I 
was now moving tfannigh the air qtnckly ; and, wbat 
was more marvellons, I bad power orer my vohtioa. 
What gloriom scenes sakted my eyes I I lay above 
the lofty clifis serenely. The deep blue sea &ded 
oS in the distance to a pea-green of delicate tinge. 
The air was balmy, mild, and of sweet odour. The 
gulls and puffins soared and moved to and fro re- 
gardless of my presence. The creamy surf danced 
agiun on the pebbly shore. The stream of smoke in 
the horizon was the bomeward-bonnd American 
steamer ; and the vessel beneath my feet, crowded 
with parti - coloured pigmies, was an emigrant 
; how I pitied the poor mortals. Tbeir's was 
y eiistence, mine an ethereal one. * * 
g onward, the sea feded away. It was 
IS chill. The mountain 
'. shadows I had s^eoS. ■nsMi^ 
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goiDg to the entrance of the secret hiding-place, 
when — oh, what a shriek ! I fell. I recollect 
no more. * • Yes, I was in their f)ower. They 
were conveying me away. Six stout-looking men 
had me fast. They held my humhle pallet hetween 
them, and were removing me. It did not matter 
much. When I again recovered consciousness I was 
in another room. My past life was obliterated. I was 
a simple child again, carolling through fields, with 
gladsome step and gladsome countenance ; delighted 
at the freedom, and with bright hopes of the future. 
Far away from the scenes of my tribulation, I 
was now moving through the air quickly ; and, what 
was more marvellous, I had power over my volition. 
What glorious scenes saluted my eyes ! I lay above 
the lofty cliffs serenely. The deep blue sea faded 
off in the distance to a pea-green of delicate tinge. 
The air was balmy, mild, and of sweet odour. The 
gulls and puffins soared and moved to and fro re- 
gardless of my presence. The creamy surf danced 
«gain on the pebbly shore. The stream of smoke in 
the horizon was the homeward-bound American 
steamer ; and the vessel beneath my feet, crowded 
with parti - coloured pigmies, was an emigrant 
vessel ; how I pitied the poor mortals. Their's was 
an earthly existence, mine an ethereal one. * * 
I was moving onward, the sea faded away. It was 
early morning ; the air was chill. The mountain 
range, beneath whose shadows I bsA %^^\&.\fia5s^ 
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happy hours, was before me. I was easily over the 
rocky road, fretted by the storm torrent, and 
studded with the boulders of a hundred tempests/ 
Behind me lay the plain, with the houi^e of my 
corporeal imprisonment; I turned to look at it. 
It was enveloped in mist. The sun was rising, 
and the fleecy vapour reflected back his rays with 
the varying semi-tints of the fabled chameleon. It 
was a fairy scene. I had seen the like before. 

The scene changed ; cities, towns, and villages 
were passed as I floated over them — what a 
delightful sensation it was ! I recognized many of 
them. There was the school of my youth, my early 
home, alas ! how forsaken now ; the fieimiliar fields 
and trees, whose forms are still photographed on 
the tablets of my mind. I passed them all. I 
floated over the sterile deserts of Arabia, and 
basked in the smiles of an Italian sun. I yet can 
see the voluptuous scenery of the East, as I passed 
over it. Why have I changed my existence? 
I lay on my bed powerless, feeble, and anxious. 
I had passed the flrst paroxysm. 

It is hard to be the victim of malice. I was 
being traduced, I knew. My companion fellow- 
travellers, who had eaten at my table ; and if un- 
bidden, they were never unwelcome guests. I 
freely gave them what my nurse called the '* bit and 
the sup ;*' yet no thought or expression of gratitude 
escaped them. The leprous poison was freely 
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poured into the ears of my friends. I could see 
a superstructure of fraud and falsehood erected 
over the grave of my fair fame. My energy was 
fictitious, and for a selfish end. My skill was not 
mine own, but was an industrial lie. A lifetime of 
striving had but ended in this. I could see the 
looks of coldness and of aversion, as each friend 
learned the tbousiand calumnies which I saw in- 
scribed on Babylonish-looking bricks that pro> 
claimed to the world the story of my fabled 
hypocrisy. Could I ever look the world in the 
face again? I bit my lips with vexation, and 
gnashed my teeth with indignation ; but how im- 
potent I was — the fever demon held me fast. Why 
should I rack my troubled brain with the thoughts 
of the malice and ingratitude of the world ? My 
labours and talent had been recognized at last. I 
could scream with delight ! The hours of solitary 
study, the tension of the brain, the trained fingers 
and cultivated fancy, had borne their fruits. My 
last design had met with success. My last sketch 
was engraved, and circulating by thousands. Little 
did the world think that it was executed in an Irish 
cabin by the light of a turf fire and a flickering dip. 
I could dance for joy — ^pleasure upon pleasure ! I 
knew that it would be so. The knock that I heard 
was, of course, the postman's. Yes ; success, fame, 
honour, and prosperity were flowing in upon me. 
Calumny and backbiting weie xoYiMi^ ^^«^ '^Ssa 
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the doais of the bygone stonu. The burning of 
Texatioa vas being succeeded by a delirium of 
delight. I was perfectly seneible. I was wide 
awake, so there could be no iUo^n in the matter. 
There was a certjun amount of reality which aided 
the vagary. The medical man chimed in, and my 
tnnmph was complete. 

The house moved into a closely pent-np dty. I 
fdt the closeness of the atr. Gradually the feeling 
overcame me. A listless drowsiness came on. The 
pressure was removed from my brow, I looked 
calmly around. I was weak, and unable to stir. 
My dear friend and much- esteemed pastor stood 
at the bed-aide I was ill, very ill ; but the fever 
had departed, and left a skeleton hand to tell the 
story of its pranks. 




CHAPTER L 

inUU Oa IHB BKUmFUL. 
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HERE IB 
no greater 
pleaaore, no 
more absorb- 
Dg porsnit 
—no happi- 
c ness purer or 
J more serene, 
D this world 
>f mingled 
lopCB and 
sorrows, joys 
&ad griefs, 

than to search out the beaatiM and the pictn- 
resqae, or weave into one harmonions whole 
fleeting vinons of beaaty, and ^« & T«dte) 
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the incidents of history, or of our eyery day 
existence. The intense pleasure which ardsts 
can, do, and must feel, in sittmg before their 
easels, with palette, colours, and pencils, and 
watch the inanimate canvas glow into life under 
the touches of the facile brush, while the image 
of his fEuicy becomes real, and is photographed, 
as it were, beside him can never be described 
in mere words. He fixes, in a happy moment, 
a glimpse of nature, when a brilliant gleam 
of sunshine lights up a bit of moorland, or 
the passing clouds give a fairy aspect to the 
mountain tops, or chequer the heaving ocean's 
breast with chasing shadows. No word-painting 
can depict the gratification and the delight of being 
able to sketch the winning smile of childhood, 
and fix it on the canvas. Art is so captivating 
that, perhaps, there is no life more full of pleasure 
than that of the artist's. It is true that he may 
and must toil early and late — ^that the steps to 
&me are difficult to climb— that heartburnings 
and disappointments may await him ; but he is not 
without solace — the flowers far outnumber the 
thorns, and his pleasures are innumerable. The 
copse at the waning of the year is a melody to him, 
with its manifold hues and tints. The shattered 
tree and the picturesque cot are his friends. In the 
piled up clouds, or the ever-changing mists of the 
morning, he finds new pleasures and occupation for 
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his mind. He is also dependent on himself, and is 
generaUy self-reliant to a degree which other men 
cannot feel. An engineer, soldier, barrister, or 
sailor, most wait for opportunities before they can 
distinguish themselves; but the artist, if he can 
secure himself bread, can work out his own sal- 
yation, and tie fame to his chariot wheels. If 
bread be wanting, then he is obliged to sacrifice 
his fame and artist power for the gettmg of bread 
and butter — the necessity of domg which, is the 
great manu&cturer of mediocre nonentities. Self- 
denial, privation, and fame, cannot win the race 
against competence, comfort, and perhaps wealth ; 
even though the working out of the long cherished 
ideality, which is to lever up the world, is deferred 
to a more convenient season — when the dreamer 
has acquired the learned leisure, but lost the power, 
the spirit, and, may be, the inclination to work out 
his mission upon earth. 

CHAPTER n. 

EABLT EFFOETS. 

It was my fortune, early in life, to have a dear 
friend, who was a bom artist. His soul was 
steeped in the love of nature and of the beautiful. 
He was a natural genius. The difficulties which 
obstructed his path, which seemed to others 
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insurmountable, were to him as nothing. He fixed 
his eyes on the goal beyond, and made light of the 
intermediate ground. He had been born an artist, 
and an artist he was resolved to be. I first met 
him at the drawing school, where we sat side by 
side; we sketched from the same model, and 
worked together heartily, until we had both 
attained a degree of proficiency far beyond our 
years. His inclinations prompted him onward, and 
he stealthily, unknown to his friends, began to 
paiut in oil. He had no well-lighted studio or art 
appliances to assist his crude efforts ; no elaborate 
manual, or minute tables of •" tints," had he to 
asisist him. He had a vague idea that colours 
were mixed with oil, and that oil was linseed. He 
ground the colours, which he had purchased with 
his pocket money, with the bottom of a tin box, on 
an old slate. His studio was an old unceiled lum- 
ber-room, and the only light came through a hole 
from which a few bricks had been removed. He 
was a disciple of the " Try " school ; for in this 
place he painted his first picture, which I had by 
me for many years. It was painted on an old book 
cover, prepared with paint. It was deficient in 
aerial perspective, perhaps, and wanted tone and 
finish; but it was a vigorous performance. His 
mother was rather proud of it, but considered 
painting foolishness, and a waste of time. His 
parents, indeed, had other views for him. They 
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would not assist bis efforts^ though they were fond 
of displaying the productions of his penciL At a 
period of his life when, perhaps, the current of his 
inclinations might have been turned, or at least 
diverted, .into another channel, a retired artist 
happened to mention in his hearing that the colours 
of a small sketch were most harmoniously arranged, 
and that the young man possessed great talent. 
This casual remark woke up the smouldering 
embers, and my artist friend became again painting 
mad. His productions were looked upon as little 
short of the marvellous, in the lone locality where 
they were painted. But he did not confine himself 
to mere painting, he practised assiduously at draw- 
ing the human figure correctly ; and his services 
were sought after in many ways, which enabled 
him to supply himself with proper colours, and a 
few lessons from a regular artist. I lost sight of 
•* my artist friend " at this juncture of his life, in 
consequence of my removal to another locality. At 
first I occasionally heard from him ; his letters 
were full of enthusiasm of his art, and of his 
dreams in the future. He was progressing grandly, 
he said. He had procured Flaxman's artistic 
anatomy, and was deeply engrossed with the 
muscles and bones of the human figure. His 
letters grew briefer — came at longer intervals — 
and at last ceased altogether. 
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going to the entrance of the secret hiding-place, 
when — oh, what a shriek ! I fell. I recollect 
no more. * * Yes, I was in their power. They 
were conveying me away. Six stout-looking men 
had me fast. They held my humhle pallet hetween 
them, and were removing me. It did not matter 
much. When I again recovered consciousness I was 
in another room. My past life was obliterated. I was 
a simple child again, caroUing through fields, with 
gladsome step and gladsome countenance ; delighted 
at the freedom, and with bright hopes of the future. 
Far away from the scenes of my tribulation, I 
was now moving through the air quickly ; and, what 
was more marvellous, I had power over my volition. 
What glorious scenes saluted my eyes ! I lay above 
the lofty cliffs serenely. The deep blue sea faded 
off in the distance to a pea-green of delicate tinge. 
The air was balmy, mild, and of sweet odour. The 
gulls and puffins soared and moved to and fro re- 
gardless of my presence. The creamy surf danced 
•again on the pebbly shore. The stream of smoke in 
the horizon was the homeward-bound American 
steamer ; and the vessel beneath my feet, crowded 
with parti - coloured pigmies, was an emigrant 
vessel ; how I pitied the poor mortals. Their's was 
an earthly existence, mine an ethereal one. ♦ * 
I was moving onward, the sea faded away. It was 
early morning ; the air was chill. The mountain 
range, beneath whose shadows I \i&<i %^%Ti\. "coass^ 
] H 2 
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He was, he said, but an humble looking painter, 
and, perhaps, had no right to regard with in- 
terest a young lady- so much his superior. He 
showed me the portrait of the lady, which he 
had painted somewhat surreptitiously. It depicted 
a dark-eyed, modest looking girl ; and the face, 
generally, showed great tenderness of expres- 
sion. 

" She was very haughty and distant," he said, 
"she barely spoke when I addressed her, and 
though I once offered her my arm, she did not 
refuse ; and she used to look over the same 
prayer-book at church." 

I knew my friend's curtness of speech and 
awkwardness of demeanour, so I scarcely imagined 
that • he had made himself' agreeable to the young 
girl. He said, however, that he would go down 
again shortly, and see her. 

An artist's life is a hard one during his days 
of probation. The lower branches of the artistic 
tree are bare enough. It is the higher branches, 
on the sunny side of the tree, that produce 
the bounteous fruit ; and the way was difficult 
to climb. Before a young man has gone through 
his probation at the Academy, all his soul is rub- 
bed out of him, and he becomes a cold dry 
formalist. Wolfryche told me that when he first 
went to London he applied for admission to the 
School of Design, then held at Somerset House, 
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he was admitted, and the first eyening he had 
pkiced before him two curved hnes and a straight 
one to copy. He, who conld draw, from me- 
mory, every bone and muscle in the human body, 
and sketch all the varying expressions of human 
passions. There was some dispute, he told me, 
at firsts as to whether he ought not to under- 
go a training at geometric drawing, with a 
pair of compasses and a T square. Ob, follow- 
ers of Eoutine, when will you learn wisdom, and 
teach the beautiful whilst you train the hand ? 
Is it not possible that the brain and the fingers 
can be exercised and trained at the same time ? 

Christmas was rapidly approaching, and Wol- 
fryche was painting, for his daily bread, small 
landscape pieces which he dashed off rapidly, 
and sold to the picture dealers in Holywell- 
street and the Strand: I have seen some of 
these pieces since sold for the same number of 
sovereigns as my friend received sixpences for. 

In the meantime, he worked upon a large 
canvas for the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
It was a large landscape of a rustic character, 
and which bid fair to be a most successfiil 
effort Many of the trees were friends of our 
youth, but the colours had been studied among 
the old models on Hampstead Heath, which 
was formerly, and may be now, the school of 
half the landscape painters m Lsm^^Ti. ^^ 
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lived in hopes — ^bright hopes of the future. The 
present was rather dismal, but youth will often 
lighten our difficulties. 



CHAPTER V. 

DISAPPOINTED AITD DESPONDING. 

The spring came at last, when the daisies bloomed, 
and the birds began to warble again : Wolfryche 
departed to Arthingworth Hall, near which he had 
lived before. It was true that his exhibition 
picture was not yet finished, but a few touches 
alone remained to be given to it. There was 
something, he afterwards told me, that prompted 
him to take the journey that he could not account 
for — some hidden motive that urged him onwards. 
On reaching the place, he proceeded to the house 
where he had previously lived. There he met Miss 
Lorimer again, who coldly welcomed him, and 
briefly inquired into the progress that he was 
making with his picture, and in his studies. He 
faltered in his speech in an awkward manner, 
and, while he intended what he said as a graceful 
compliment, he saw that he had spoilt all his 
plans. Old Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer made him 
exceedingly welcome. They omitted nothing to 
make his visit pleasant, whilst he made a few 
colour studies to compare with his picture in 
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Londoii — on the success of which his heart was 
fixed. *' If I only get a good place for my land- 
Baspe,** he said, '' my success would be sure." Miss 
Lorimer — or, as he called her to me, " Fanny " — 
would perceive that he had talent, and he could 
make hold to offer her a home ; " hut now," he said, 
** I have nothing but meagre fare and inconyenient 
rooms to offer any one." I ventured to hint, that if 
the young lady possessed the characteristics which 
he so eloquently described, she would not object to 
the shabby rooms. But, pooh I Wolfryche had never 
spoken a word to the young lady that had given 
her reason to believe that he viewed her with even 
ordinary feelings of friendship ; and yet we were 
talking of settled engagements, and hopefully de- 
jncting bright scenes, on the faith of a picture which 
mi^t be refused by the hangers at the Academy ; 
and all our hopes might be dashed, and Wolfryche 
would not receive the allowance which an uncle had 
promised him when a picture of his was hung and 
sold at the Trafedgar Square Booms. The picture 
was sent in due time, and at nights, during that brief 
but anxious time that elapsed between its despatch 
and the opening of the Exhibition, we often walked 
Trafalgar Square, and speculated on its reception : 
where it would be hung, and how it would be 
appreciated by the public. The Exhibition was 
opened at last, and, among the eager crowd of 
artists and thdr friends who thronged round the 

I 
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portal on the opening day, there were none more 
eager than Wolfryche and myself. We nervously 
snatched a catalogue, ran from room to room, but it 
was not there; all our hopes were blighted— it 
had been rejected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH QUE HEEO FINDS CONSOLATION. 

I THOUGHT Wolfryche would have fainted. The 
hopes that had hitherto sustained him were gone ; 
the friture seemed blank before him. He often 
told me afterwards that his life seemed to have 
suddenly come to an end on that day. We went 
home, and for some days he lay ill — sick at heart. 
I induced him to go into the country, but he would 
not go home, for he would hear nothing but 
reproaches there, of time wasted^ and energies 
thrown away on a profitless employment, for which 
he was not fitted. So, ultimately, he went to see bis 
friends at Arthingworth, where few, if any, would 
know him as the disappointed baffled man. He 
was glad, he said, that he had not told Fanny his 
sentiments towards her, or else he should have been 
heartily ashamed of himself, and his want of success. 
When he presented himself at the door of the 
Lorimers, hesitatingly, thinking that all the world 
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knew of his heart-burning, he was received with 
open* arms. Mrs. Lorimer was indignant at the 
want of taste exhibited by the hangers at the 
Acadeihy, and uttered so many cheerful things, 
that Wolfryche half began to forget his sorrows. 
Fanny was not present at this time. On her 
arrival, she said that perhaps it had happened for 
the best, if Mi. Wolfryche would re-double his 
exertions, and exercise his undoubted talent in the 
future. These remarks touched Wolfryche more 
than his original disappointment. Hitherto he had 
been spoken to as an ill-used man ; now, one whom 
he half confesssd he loved, and from whom he 
desired sympathy, hinted that it was, perhaps, his 
want of merit, and not the fault of the hanger, 
that his picture was not accepted. To ease his 
spirits he went out in the open air, and turned 
his footsteps in the direction of the neighbouring 
park, where, after moodily wandering about for 
some tune, he sat down, and gazed on the lovely 
landscape before him. It was the one that had 
suggested the idea of his picture ; every detail was 
therefore well known to him. He sat there for 
some time, brooding on his shattered hopes, and 
the temporary wreck of his prospects. He pictured 
to himself how different he would have felt had 
success crowned his efforts, and prosperity smiled 
upon him. He began to think that he had, indeed, 
mistaken his vocation, and that he oug^ht to d^vcsto, 
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himself to another profession, as if the love of art 
coald he so easily quenched. It was approaching 
twilight when he rose to turn his footsteps towards 
the town, and, on passing through the turnstile 
leading into the road, a sudden turn hrought him 
face to face with Miss Lorimer. So unexpected 
was the meeting, and so apposite to his thoughts, 
that he was involuntarily startled. He managed to 
hlurt out an apology for having frightened her, and 
then found courage to volunteer to accompany her 
home. She had some trifling message to deliver at 
the Lodge before she returned, and Wolfryche, of 
course, went with her. The exact particulars of the 
interview will never be known, for neither could, or 
can even now tell themselves. Wolfryche told me 
that he did not speak at first, for he was thinking 
what a fine opportunity it would be, if his picture had 
been accepted and sold for him, to unfold his secret 
aspirations. Fanny, however, out of common polite- 
ness, as she says, began to sympathize with her 
companion. She expressed her sorrow at his 
disappointment, which, however, she did not 
regret, as it had afforded them the gratification 
of seeing Mr. Wolfryche so soon again at Arthing- 
worth. Fanny yet says that she considers this a 
finely-turned compliment under the circumstances. 
Wolfryche spoke of the dreariness of working 
against hope, when there was no one to cheer 
and to sympathize with him; though, he said, 
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he had a dear Mend — which he was pleased 
to say meant his humble chronicler — who visited 
him sometimes, yet his prospects were dreary; 
indeed aU his hopes were blighted, and his prospects 
so earnestly worked out entirely destroyed. 
" Surely," she said, " the matter of a rejection 
of a picture is not of such vital importance. Last 
year you scarcely mentioned exhibiting, yet this 
year you have Iried — and next you may succeed.*' 
Wolfryche ventured to hint, that his family had 
made the acceptance or sale of his picture a 
condition to their recognizing his profession as 
an artist, and to assisting him in the prosecution 
of his studies. " Surely, Mr. Wolfryche," she 
said, "your prospects are no worse than they 
were this time last year, you have hitherto 
maintained your independence, and why not for 
another year ? If your picture had been accepted, 
it might not have been sold." Wolfryche felt 
that he was approaching ticklish groimd, so he 
replied with some generalities, and said, " that if 
Fanny knew the many reasons he had for wishing 
events to have taken a different course, she would 
better imderstand his disappointment." Fanny said 
that in that case she was sorry that his hopes had 
not been fulfilied, but she had great faith in the 
future. 

I always told Wolfryche that he ought to have 
stopped here, under the circumstoLCfe^*, WX.V^^^^ 
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not. The way they went hack into the town was 
very long, and during the road Wolfryche man- 
aged to come to an understanding with Fanny, 
who candidly confessed that she had involuntarily 
entertained feelings of more than ordinary esteem 
for Wolfryche, hut thought that he was awkward, 
careless, and indifferent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN WHICH THE DISAPPOINTED HOPES ABE MENDED. 

When Wolfryche returned to town, his eye was 
bright, and he was in high spirits. It was astonish- 
ing to see with what zeal and energy he set to 
work. He was no longer the quiet sedate student, 
but the hard-working artist. His ideas of the 
importance of art were singularly modified. His 
dissertations on the sesthetic principles always had 
a practical turn. His disappointed hopes were but 
temporary. He sold his rejected picture for a high 
price for engraving. It had a large sale ; nearly 
as large as Turner's Canal Lock, which illustrates 
this sketch of my artist friend. A year elapsed, 
and another exhibition came round. We were 
obliged to confess that Wolfryche had made great 
progress in the practice of his profession during the 
year. His picture was accepted, and hung in a 
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good place, and speedily sold. The LorimerB came 
np to view the picture, and were proud of it. Here 
I was introduced to Fanny, whom I recognized by 
the sketch "Wolfrycho had shown me. Need I 
dwell further on "Wol&yche and Ma " disappointed 
hopes?" He ia now an artist of promise — a facile, 
and TOCcessful deugoer — and be has promised me to 
illustrate my next romance with a series of original 
designs ; and Mrs Wolfrycbe, nie Lorimer, says be 
shall keep his promise. 




Aspirations, 



TO THE AI7F0NA LITBRAEY SOCIKTT. 

Mt brethren, in hope we most now unite 

Our hands and hearts, in burning words to write 

Each thought that springs from the inward mind 

Of love to God, and duty to mankind ; 

Our every word, deed, and act must show 

That we more than live: and our souls must glow 

With kindness, love, and fellowship to man. 
We must cheer, yet cherish, the widow's sorrow, 
Dry the orphan's tears, and give to-morrow 
A brighter aspect ; and let no heart grieve 
In silent anguish, but let it believe 
That God, in His goodness, will chase away 
Bigotry and sin from the face of day, 

And make us pure, as when the world began. 

December, 1850. 



ilimpts of % Snpmiataral. 



at un dnuQt of In ja 



h«reii mid •uU^ Hontlo, 
r philoaophj." 




EALLY," said I, " it ia 
very strange, but I 
cannot sleep." In run 
do I try all the som- 
nolent remedies that 
my memory can supply. 
It must be midnigbt. 
The gas shines clearly 
througli the lattice- 
pane; or is it the 
mooQ that is shining 
down the old street ? I 
got up, and looked oat 
of the window. The town wtis a very old one. The 
houses stood with the same gable ends to the street 
as they did in the reign of Elizabeth ; and when 
Cromwell rode with hia troopers down the street, 
pursuing the man, Charles Stuart, after the field of 
"Worcester. 
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It was in vam to try to sleep — not a sound broke 
on the stillness of the night — ^I lay listlessly think- 
ing of the labour in store for me on the morrow ; 
where I should go to on my next holiday. I 
started when the watchman cried, " Past twelve," 
it sounded so strange, and so mysterious. Could I 
have been asleep ? or was I awake ? Was it morn- 
ing, or was it still night? What noise was it that 
saluted my ears ? It was the horrid death-watch 
beating — ^it was not the clock, for it was at the 
bottom of the house; it was the death-watch — 
tick, tat, tat! what an unearthly sound it had. 
Surely there was some one working in the next 
room ; I could hear the " dick, click,** of types, as 
they were lifted by the compositor, and placed in 
the " stick." I knew that there was a printing- 
office on the premises, but I thought that I ought to 
have been told that the workmen would be engaged 
all night. The presses now began to creak ; but 
was it the presses ? Yes, it was. My practised ear 
did not deceive me ; and then there was a muffled 
footstep. It was singular. The death-watch com- 
menced ticking. There was a door in my room 
leading to another part of the house. I got out of 
bed, and opened it ; a cold rush of air startled me— 
but all was still, and very dark. I again looked 
out of the window, which was formed of small 
triangular panes. The clouds had obscured the 
moon, and the gas flickered strangely in the lamps. 
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It was not morning, certainly. I listened again. 
Yes, some person or persons were engaged in the 
printing-office ; perhaps some late job had come in, 
and I felt re-assured. I lay down in bed, and closed 
my eyes. In vain I wooed " calm Nature's sweet 
restorer ;" sleep would not ** slide into my soul." 

When I again opened my eyes, what was it I 
saw? Along the wall was a flickering, misty, 
sulphurous kind of a light, like the wavy track of a 
serpent. It was not there when the moon was 
up, for it was on the very spot where the light of 
the moon fell. It was strange — very strange. I 
confess I felt an all-overishness — there was a 
serpentine line of fire from end to end of the room. 
Was it the writing on the wall, like that of Bel- 
shazzar's feast— or what was it ? The house had 
a bad name. Somebody had lived in it some time 
before who was of dubious character. Had not 
some brass bag plates of the robbed Leeds' mail 
been found in it ? I got up, and got a chair. I put 
my hand up, and it disappeared. It was not hot — 
it was an. airy nothing — yet it was strange. I 
would find the compositors, and beg a *' bodkin," 
and see what was the cause of it. I was not 
dreaming, for there was the line of light, and I was 
wide awake. I groped my way on to the staircase, 
and searched for the composing-room. My ears had 
not deceived me. I could see that it was a print- 
ting-office, but not a soul was in it — all was quiet. 
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I found a bodkin ou the imposing stone, and went 
back. There was the mysterious appearance. I 
got up and reached it, and thrust the bodkin into the 
plaster — Eureka /—I had found it. It was the phos- 
phorescent light of an old decayed beam of timber I 
What was that ? The presses began to creak again ; 
the types were falling nimbly into the stick. Were 
the spirits of departed compositors at work, or 
was it the shade of Guttemberg, Faust, or Gaxton, 
amusing themselves at their old trade ? I opened 
the door, and peeped in. All was quiet. I listened 
— the wind blew, the presses creaked, the types 
rattled in the stillness of the night. It sounded 
supernatural — but had nothing supernatural about 
it. I went to bed, and fell asleep to the ticking of 
the death-watch. 

Whoever has read Mrs. Crowe's " Night Side of 
Nature," or perused Owen's ** Footfalls on the 
Boundaries of Another World," will pause, ere he 
speaks sneeringly or disparagingly of what he 
cannot explain or understand. It may be true 
that there is no little illusion — many circumstances 
that can be explained by natural phenomena — 
chemical, magnetic, or mechanical causes may 
account for others, which, to the partly educated 
or unlettered mind, may seem fraught with super- 
natural terrors. Nearly every person has some 
peculiar idiosyncrasy on the subject of ghostly 
meetings. My friend Wolfryche, for instance, 
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iofbnils me that no change ever takes place in 
his habitSy residence, or business, without his 
being directly forewarned of it in some mysterious 
manner, for which he cannot and does not pre- 
tend to account. For days before the erent he 
seems to be living a second life, and to be doing 
acts which he feels that he has done before. 
This must be a singular feeling, and in the case 
of my friend has proved of service to him ; 
though how many times the same sensations may 
haye been experienced without the same result 
following he has never informed me. His case may 
be fsdrly attributed to a nervous anxiety superin- 
duced by electric or magnetic causes. No one 
win affirm that the warnings are supernatural, 
or have any connection with the new belief of 
spiritualism. 

Let us take another instance. The writer was 
just convalescent, after an attack of fever. A 
relative, young and courageous, was sleeping in the 
same apartment, in a large building which was 
filled with workpeople during the day. ' For the 
sake of a few hotirs' holiday the next day, this 
youth got up in the early morning, as he informed 
me ; the watch stood at a quarter-past three. He 
took a lighted candle, and went to a large room, 
passing, as he did so, a wide staircase. He im- 
mediately came back, and said that some one was in 
the building, for he had seen a face over the 
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balustrades of the staircase. As a large amount of 
property was in the building, search was instantly 
made throughout the place — ^but every door was 
fEistened as it had been the night previous, and* 
apparently undisturbed. The young fellow died 
not long afterwards, but he always affirmed that 
he saw a face and a face only, and, when the place 
had been searched, the watch marked a quarter past 
twelve — what then? The youth had held the 
watch sideways, and the retina of his half-sleepy 
eye had carried the impression of his face, as seen 
in the glass, a few yards before it was thoroughly 
active, and reproduced the image. It was an 
optical delusion. At all events, that is a reason- 
able supposition. 

In the same place, by what appeared to be an 
accident, a book was left in one of the rooms which 
was always locked at night. After considerable 
delay the key was obtained, and the door opened, 
only to find the place filled with smoke, and a large 
smoulderipg fire, which was, with difficulty, ex- 
tinguished. Had the place been left as before until 
the morning, nothing could have saved the building 
and its contents from the flames. The owner of 
the premises was never told of this narrow escape, 
and will, probably, learn it for the first time from 
the perusal of this article. Was it an accident ? 
Or was it a special providence? A Bible was 
being issued on those very premises at the time. 
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Does not the reader think that it was, to say the 
least, a singular coincidence ? 

What glimpses of the supernatural are given to 
mortals? Certainly, there are thousands of well- 
authenticated instances of presentiment — amongst 
which we must class some of the examples given 
previously. Others, apparently supernatural, are 
but the result of some operation of nature, which a 
little knowledge would soon unravel. Others are 
but the vagaries of an excited and diseased ima- 
gination—and lastly, the results of some well- 
arranged plans of imposture. Our glimpses of the 
supernatural are but scanty indeed, when they 
come to be tested. 
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She is dead ! And we learn, through ** the midst of 01 

tears," 
How false were our hopes — ^how true were our fears ; 
Our lov'd Lord, in His mercy, has taken you where 
You'll ne'er know the hitterness of sorrow or care. 

Sweet angel of earth, soon ye are laid in the dust — 

You lived with the holy, and died with the just; 

Too pure for this vile earth, where your sweet huddii 

youth 
Promised hlossoms of heauty, of sweetness, and truth. 

Your heart throbbed with mine, as we wandered away 
To the slope of the vale, where the lambs were at play 
And the flowerets we twin'd with your fair flaxen hair 
Did not rival your beauty — my jewel, so rare.' 

By the side of the dark heaving ocean we 've stood, 
Where we watched with delight the murmuring flood ; 
And the breeze of the mountain scarce added a grace 
To the loveliness which shone from your beautiful face 

Ye sweet happy days ! how soon have ye fled, 
Left thistles to pillow me, and thorns for my bed ; 
And now sorrow and care my companions are grown. 
And misery has fiz'd on my heart for a throne. 

I had pencill'd the future with pictures too bright 
For your earthly career, my dear angel of light ; 
Our sunshine of memory must shine on us now, 
As meekly and humbly to God's mandate we bow. 

January, 1856. 




Sttttlmt Cap's §\xmt. 



2HAT is it, agrah ? Can't yon be 

aisy in yourself, Mickleea, dear ?" 

Mickleen answered oot. He 

lay uneasily on the low settle-bed, 

disgiiig his arms about Mm with 

a violent motion. 

" It's dhraming he ia — the Lord preserve us I" 
said Jndy Cahill, seating herself on a log of bog 
oak that served for a stool, that stood by the 
aide of the smouldering "raked" tiir£ "He's 
been dhraming grately lately, and sure its no 
wtmdher, when the agent 's coming for the rint, and 
the dhriver — bad lock to the same man — the 
Lord for^ me for cursing I— aays we shan't hare 
the slip of bog next year." 

Another plunge in the bed; a deqi drawn 
"yugh" from the sleeper, disturbed agiun the 
B colloquy. 
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Michael Cahill, or Mickleen, as he was called, 
from his diminutive size, was bat little removed 
from the lowest cottier class of Irish peasants, with 
all the imaginative faith of his class, gazed roond 
his cabin with a bewildered countenance. He had 
evidently been ** dhraming," as his wife had sug- 
gested ; and, in his drowsy, half-awakened state, he 
was not thoroughly sensible that it was the old, 
familiar, every-day world that met his gaze. The 
pleasing vision of his sleep had left him disappointed 
that it was not real. 

" Na-og-a-thu. Never welcome it for a 
dhrame,*' he ejaculated, as he proceeded to cover 
himself in that nondescript suit which formed the 
fashionable and picturesque apparel of the Irish 
peasant at the time of the occurrence. 

" Was it a lucky dhrame that ye had ?" inquired 
his curious wife, who was preparing to commence 
her day's duties, '' or has any of the good people 
been plaguing ye ?" 

•* Troth, Judy, then, it was the same crock of 
goold that I was dhraming on." 

If there is one thing in this " wide, wide world " 
that an Irish peasant more firmly believes in than 
another, it is a '' crock of goold.'' There is not a 
cranny in the ruined churches or dilapidated 
castles that stud the hill-sides, or adorn the 
valleys of the garden-land of Erin, bnt that, in 
addition to the legends oi ^^ g|;)odi^^le^'' lepro- 
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cauns, ot other traditionary, but somewhat visioa- 
ary inhabitants of the place, a tale of bidden 
treasure is sure to be a[)peaded. Now Micldeen 
was a " small " farmer, and a very neglectful one. 
He was too much of a dreamer to be otherwise. He 
had gloated over the tales of treasure- troves, which 
n in his remote district, until they formed 




his sole waking and sleeping dreams. His bit of 
ground was neglected. His wife had to attend to 
the honoured pigs, the few poultry, an odd goat or 
two, the half-starved cow, which, together with a 
slice of bog on Mount Callan, formed the worldly 
posaessiona of Mickleen, always excepting his 
banathe Judy. Now, 'Mount Callan boasts of an 
ancient tomb, or cromlech, which is said to ba ttii 
E 2 
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burial-place of I^n-ma-coul, a hero of the Fenian 
period of Irish history ; and many visitors under- 
take the labour of climbing up the otherwise 
uninteresting mountain, to gaze on the heap of 
stones, with its unintelligible inscription. 

" And where was the crock, Mick, this time V* 
asked Judy, for Mickleen was a noted dreamer, and 
his better-half was beginning to lose fsiith in his 
dreams, which had hitherto been remarkably 
barren and unproductive. 

" Why,'* said Mick, " I dhreamt I was in a 
strange place, where there were more people than 
at Miltown faur, and su'ch crushing and squeezing ; 
I asked what place it was, and they said it was 
London Bridge ; and all of a sudden I had a * crock 
of goold ;' but, begorra, where it came from I don't 
know I*' continued Mick, shouldering his spade, and 
proceeding to earth up the praties — " softening *em " 
he called it. 

Throughout the day this '• crock of goold " was 
the common subject of conversation whenever the 
husband and wife met — at night it was the same, 
for Mickleen dreamed again, that he had only to go 
to London Bridge, and his fortune was made. 

It was of no use talking ; London Bridge and ** the 
fortin '' was uppermost in the thoughts of the pair ; 
and, after divers plans, they resolved to sell the goats 
and the cow, to furnish Mickleen with the means to 
get to the metropdis. The neighbours thought Ifick 
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Cahill had taken leave of his senses ; he was called 
an omadaun not a few times, as the project oozed oat 
that he was going a ** forrin '^ voyage for no possible 
object within the comprehension of his friends. 

Attired in a new suit of frieze and corduroys, 
Mickleen started on his, to him, unknowA voyage, 
and found himself, after a number of vicissitudes, 
in the busy streets of the modem Babylon. Mick 
had once been to Limerick, but this experience of 
the " dty of the violated treaty " gave him but 
little confidence in the new world where he now 
found himself. 

Day by day he wandered up and down London 
Bridge, cursing his folly for being led away by 
dreams ; for no fortune found he, save misfortune. 
His money was rapidly melting away, and it was 
necessary that he should either get employment, or 
starve. The police gazed at him with suspicion. 
The apple-stall keeper wondered what lock him 
over the bridge so often; and a vendor of pies 
suggested that he was mad, and had escaped from 
some lunatic asylum. In the meantime, things 
were getting from bad to worse with Mickleen ; 
his money was gone, and misery stared him in the 
face. In the midst of his dilemma, he stopped to 
ask a question from an old man selling blacking ; for 
Day and Martin, or the immortal Warren, had not 
then commenced their labours, and itmerant black- 
ing merchants were common. « 
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** Yon are from Ireland, I believe 7^ said the old 
man. f 

'* Sorra the day's bck I 've seen smce I left it/' 
uttered Mickleen. 

'* And what made yon leave it T* said the old 
man, musingly. " I want to §o there." 

" Do you ?" replied Mickleen, '* then there are 
two of us, for I would rather have a pratie and salt 
on Mount Callan, than ride in a coach here. Divil 
a hit of hlue sky is there over it.** 

" Mount Callan !" muttered the old man, ** that 
is the name, sure enough. Would you take me to 
Mount Callan ?" he inquired. 

'* It's m do that same, hut sorra a head or a 
harp have I," despondingly answered Mick. 

'' I don't know what you mean hy a head or a 
harp, hut if if s money you're in need of, I'll find 
that," said the old man ; " hut stay, if youll bring 
me there, you shall have half the gold." 

'' What goold ?" said Mick, his eyes b^inning to 
twinkle. 

" Why, as I can't do it myself, and you are a 
simple, honest fellow, 111 tell you. I have been 
dreammg for some time past," said the old bladdng- 
seller, '* that near a strange tomb, with some strange 
reading upon it, on Mount Callan, wherever that 
is, there is a treasure hidden. Do you know sneh 
a place ?'* 

'' jPin-ma-couTs grave, 1*YL &\v«&x/' mdlfiddeen. 
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with rapture, "I know the very place, mavourneen ; 
teU on." 

'^ Do you know a singular shaped gorse bush that 
lies at an angle between a low thatched building 
and this tomb ?" 

**Shure enough I do," replied Mick, as he re- 
cognized a description of his cottage, and the old 
bush on which Judy bleached her linen. 

** Well, three feet lower down the hill than the 
bush, the treasure lies ; and if we get it you shall 
have half," said the old man, " and we'll start at 
once." 

Mickleen assented, and after some refreshment, 
the pair agreed to meet at a certain rendezvous the 
next morning, preparatory to a start. 

The summer was wearing on ; the foxgloves had 
blossomed, and the heather-bells were budding, and 
Judy Cahill was sorrowing for her absent husband* 
Not a line or a token had reached the parish 
priest that Mickleen was safe. The hoarse surge 
of the Atlantic and its white foam were hateful 
to Judy. The pig had been sold to meet the agent 
with ; another ** gale " day was approaching, and 
no tidings of the lost Mickleen. She could see the 
distant sail heading up for Galway, or for the 
mouth of the Shannon, and she cursed, in the 
bitterness of her sorrow, the folly of dreams and 
their direful consequences to her and to her hap- 
piness. 
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They had commenced to cat hrooms on the hill- 
side, and the mists were getting chill in the early 
morning. The sea-side visitors were rapidly 
leaving for home, and there would he no market 
for her eggs and young potatoes — ^her little worldly 
alL She had hut little turf cut, and that not 
brought home ; the winter was coming fast, bat no 
sign of Mickleen. 

Late one evening Judy was sitting by the fire» 
tired and weary. She had been to the priest, to 
know if there were tidings from her husband, bat 
there were none. The priest had spoken harshly 
of Mickleen's expedition, and her heart was sad. 
A tap at the door startled her. ** Come in," said 
she, and Mickleen stood before her. Not the 
treasured-up Mickleen of her heart, but a poor, 
ragged, starved wretch, cold and hungry. She did 
not mind that ; it was Mickleen, and even if there 
was no " crock of goold," life would be endurable 
again. 

The pot of praties was soon swinging on the fire, 
and a noggin of illicit whiskey — never scarce in the 
Qeigbbourhood of the mountain— roused up the 
worn-out man, who seemed absolutely ravenoos. 
From the date of his conversation with the black- 
ing-seller, on London Bridge, Michael Cahill had 
been on the road. He had not kept his appoint- 
ment with the old man. It was home he looked 
to. Spurred on by the thoughts of the hidden 
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treasure, he had walked the whole of the way, 
and had parted with the best of his clothes to 
defray the expense of his passage across the 
Channel. He had begged his '' bit and sup," and 
there he was. 

For days he lay ill of a burning fever; the 
fatigue and anxiety had told on his frame. His 
wife watched him with renewed anxiety, cursing 
the *' dream of gold," that had brought the trouble 
upon her. 

The fever turned at last, and Mickleen, feeble 
and wan, was able to get up. He had never told 
his wife of the old man's revelations, for fear 
of another disappointment. As soon as he was 
able to move, his duties kept him busy. He must 
pit the potatoes, ere the frost nipped them, and 
he must bring home the turf for the winter firing. 
It was not until this was done that he dare talk of 
the treasure, for he felt afraid of Judy, and the loss 
of the cow, and summer's work. 

November had turned, ere he mentioned the 
circumstance to his wife, and they resolved to 
search for the treasure. The spot was easily 
discovered, for the description was clear and 
precise. Carefully digging, and clearing away the 
rubbly soil, the pair anxiously worked on. At 
length, Judy said it was useless trying any farther, 
there was no appearance of the soil having been 
disturbed, and there was nothing there. Anothftt 
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stroke of the spade, and a dark vessel was disco- 
vered. A large old tripod pot was raised from its 
bed, covered with an ancient looking " griddle *' of 
large size.* 

What the pot contained no one ever knew, but 
circumstances appeared to thrive with the Cahills. 
Little by little, for they could not rouse the suspi- 
cions of then: neighbours, they purchased a cow and 
a goat, and farmed a greater quantity of ground 
than before. It was evident that Mickleen was fast 
becoming a ** snug " man ; his rent was paid regu- 
larly, and he thought of moving to a larger house. 
The big griddle he had found on the night in 
question still adorned his dwelling. It was a 
strange piece of furniture, and had some singular 
marks upon it, which Mickleen could not attempt to 
decipher. Years after, and Mick was growing 
wealthy among the country people, a poor tutor 
called at Mick's dwelling, with a *' God save all 
here I" a greeting that finds a welcome anywhere 
in the west. Scarcely had the tutor touched the 

* This story, whloh originally appeared in the now defanot 
magaslne called The Travi, is inolnded in these sketches m a 
specimen of the "folk lore" of the coanty of ClAre. It was 
originally written to form p^rt of a collection of similar legends and 
stories of the Dalcassians, as it embodies the version of the *' Crook 
of Goold," current amongst the cabins and people of Clare. Its 
details vary in different localities of Ireland, bnt the main features 
are the same. Tales of treasnre-finding are very popular amongst tha 
Irish peasantry ; and the occasional finding of gold articles renders 
the Bobjeet «till more impresslTe. 
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** piggin " of milk put into his hands by Judy, who 
was now a stout, comely mother, than he asked 
where they got the griddle. 

" Why ?" said Mick. 

" If s a strange one," said the tutor, " for there 
is written on it, in old characters — 



* Deeper go, and yoall find more!' ** 

"Indeed !" said Mick, " that's a strange thing 
to have on a griddle. It's an old family piece." 

The tutor departed with a gratuity that day, 
and at night there was a light glistening near 
Fin-ma-coul's grave. The passers-by in the differ- 
ent foot-paths crossed themselves. Mickleen was 
rich after that night. A large sheep farm, in 
Burren, was added to his other property. He will 
never talk of his London journey, but professes his 
faith in dreams. 

His secret, however, leaked out at last. It is 
now a common subject of conversation with the 
country people, and the visitors to the mountain, 
whether in search of the picturesque or of game, are 
sure to be told the story of the " crock of gold," and 
Mickleen Cahill's dreajn. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE LATE MB. JUSTICE TALFOBD. 

What breathing eloquence is in thine eyes, 
What vigour in thy look, yet how subdued 
With tenderness. Thy soul has been imbued 

With charity, and taught thee to despise 

Vain hypocrisy, and the worldly wise : 
You never knew the envy, strife, and fear. 
Which haunt the wicked, and are ever near 

The hard-hearted author of the poor man's sighs. 

Yes, noble man ! thy very name shall be 
A beacon star to all our rising youth ; 

A motto for the banners of the free; 
A weapon against ignorance uncouth ; 

An emblem of pure-hearted charity — 

« 

Of virtue, love, benevolence, and truth. 
March, 1851. 
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The short, hut simple annals of the poor.' 



THE MORN. 




N the forest laDds of RockiDgham, where 
the old oaks yet fling their great arms 
across the pathway, and old legends yet 
are told round the warm hearth on a 
winter's night; where the old feudal system yet 
remains in the thoughts of the people, who look up 
to and ohey the lords of the soil, you will find there 
the primitive manners of our forefathers. Next to' 
a hilly country of wild heath and shaggy moorland, 
give me the old forest lands of England. I care 
not whether it he the New Forest, Whittlehury, 
Ghamwood, Sherwood, or any other. It is there 
that you meet with the cordial greeting and warm 
hospitality of the Englishman — ^the man of mixed 
races — hut as sturdy as the oaks that flourish round 
the place of his hirth. It is true that modem 
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refinements have not yet penetrated to these regions, 
though the process of disforesting is proceeding with 
rapid strides in many places. Many of the old 
superstitions yet linger in the old-world villages and 
hoUows which are so frequent there. The belief in 
fortune-telling prevails there to an extent but little 
dreamed of in the cities. 

There is scarcely a district which has not its wise 
men, or wise women, to whom they can refer in 
cases of doubt and difficulty, whether of love, or of 
more worldly affairs. We know that ** magic 
crystals," and " books of fate," abound ; that 
** ZadMels" and ** Raphaels'* prey on the credulity 
of mankind : but this is only a passing whim, quite 
distinct and apart from the settled belief in the 
occult and preternatural powers of the wise man, to 
whom reference could be ma^e in all cases of love- 
lorn hearts, lost property, and blighted prospects. 

Many a rural lass has been led to ruin, or 
induced to enter on a course of folly, by these pre- 
tended prophets ; and Dolly Dawkins, who was but 
an orphan in the parish of Weldon, who had a 
parish education, placed implicit faith in the various 
signs and auguries which were current in the skirts 
of the forest. She could tell when strangers were 
to arrive by the omen of seeing them on the bar— 
who was to die, by the cinder of a coffin-like shape 
tumblmg on the hearth — who was to meet sorrow, 
by the winding-sheet in the candle, and half a hun- 
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dred other things beside. It was not, therefore, a 
matter of wonder, that Dolly felt a little elated 
when she received an invitation to the feast of 
Ravenshaw. She had turned the ** groats " in the 
bottom of the tea-cup, and she felt sure that there 
was some good luck in store for her. 

Dolly, who fancied herself a belle at the statute- 
fair, or at the ** mop," was put into a flutter of 
excitement at receiving this invitation, particularly 
as her mistress had rendered the project feasible by 
consenting to her going ; for Dolly was a kind, good 
soul, who worked early and late. She had been a 
servant from her childhood, and seemed contented 
with her lot ; perhaps in the bottom comer of that 
big heart of hers there was a budding hope that 
she would not always be in service. She half 
confessed to herself that Billy Lamport, as the 
country folks called him in their broad vernacular, 
was occupying too much of her thoughts, yet the 
more she tried to dismiss him from her mind, the 
more she thought of him. And why not f The 
toiling, moiling life of a servant is bad enough, with- 
out debarring them of all hope and cheerfulness, by 
allowing no followers. Dolly had known sorrow in 
her time. She had felt the bitter anguish of losing 
her mother, when no other friend was nigh. She 
had felt the cold, cheerless hospitality which the 
parish poor-house affords. And was not Billy 
Lamport the cow-boy in the farmhouse where she 
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vent to assist in the kitchen ? Did he not come 
from his work in the day of her misfortune, when 
Ok dish tab fell from her head on the big brown 
jog, and hurt her foot ? She remembered, too, that 
he helped her to replace the damaged vessels, and 
had bomid up her foot. She remembered, too, that 
he had a kind word when she got into disgrace. 




' when Molly Stnbhs was taken np for stealing the 
fowls. She was, therefore, pleased when the day 
dawned that she was to go to Bavenshaw. She 
decked herself out in her brarest array ; and, whilst 
she was " tidymg herself," as she said, her heart 
leaped to see Billy Lamport looking over the half 
door. 
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" So, Billy/' she said, " what hast brought thee 
here. Wer't in the forest, lad, by this time." 

" Noa," replied Billy, ** I's goiog to the feast with 
thee, Dolly ; we'll ha* a fine spree, I'll warrant it." 

" Thee had'st better goa and mind thy business, 
Billy," retorted Dolly ; but in truth her lips did not 
speak the language of her heart. 

Billy saw this, and so he stayed. 

There were brave doings at the feast. There 
was plenty of eating, and drinking, and dancing. 
Dolly thought that her life had been passed in vain, 
up to that period. 

It was not long after the feast, before it was 
noticed that Billy Lamport was oftener found near 
Dolly Dawkins than his master thought proper. 
But Billy said, " that it wor noice to be slithering 
along, hark'ning to Dolly singing when she wor 
milking." 

Dolly had some doubts of Billy's intentions ; so, 
as she did not possess a brother, or other convenient 
kinsman, to ask Billy '* what he meant," she resolved 
to go to the *' wise man," who lived at Balston 
Copse, and obtain the longed-for knowledge from 
him. The first spare half-day she had was spent 
in a visit to " Weldon Jack." Dolly did not feel 
easy at going to a "fortin teller's" to inquiro 
about Billy's constancy, because, as she said, '' it 
didn't look honest to be a doubting on her sweet- 
heart ;" but still she went. 

L 
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It was at the latter end of the summer, when 
Dolly started to Balston Copse. As she passed the 
upland clearmgs she saw the harvest people husy 
at work in the open fields; for hereabouts the 
" enclosure acts " are not universal. The meadow- 
sweet scented the air, and the birds carolled on the 
trees. Dolly's heart was not, however, as light as 
usual, for she felt that her errand was not a good 
one — but still she stepped forward with all a 
woman's curiosity. Her heart went "thump, 
thump," as she neared Balston Copse, and she 
stopped for a few minutes to gaze around her. She 
was approaching some of the old forest. Here and 
there an old oak, which had been spsired simply 
because it was hardly worth the expense of cutting 
down, threw its twisted and gnarled arms across the 
roadway. Here and there small spinnys, recently 
planted, were springing up ; while underneath some 
broken hedge-rows and small pools, half covered with 
duckweed, could be seen, over which the brambles 
and the feathery ferns drooped in profusion. The 
dragon flies in the air, and, as Dolly passed, the 
flutter among the bracken, told of the departure 
of the water-hen ; or the sudden plunge told of the 
rat seeking shelter from the intrusive stranger. 
She passed onwards, and soon reached the dozen 
thatched cottages which formed the settlement 
of Balston Copse. Dolly had no difficulty in 
ftading Weldon Jack's cottage, for it had been 
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described to ber a hundred times by different 
persons. 

It was a low-roofed cottage, of tbe ordinaT; 
forest class ; its walls were of mud, within a wooden 
framework. Dolly tapped at the door, and pulled 
the leather thong which lifted tbe wooden latch, as 
she heard a gruff " Come in." Weldun Jack stood 




before her. The room was but half-lighted by the 
small quarry-paned window; tbe roof was low 
and dark ; a large cat lay on one aide of the fire, 
which was made of sticks laid on tbe hearth. A 
few agricultural implements lay about in odd comers. 
Dolly observed all this in a few seconds. Weldon 
Jack was an old man, with a few grey hairs scattered 
round his scalp. His overban^^ng eyebrows threw 
l2 
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his small ferret-like eyes into strong shadow. His 
frame was squarerbuilt, and he was dressed in the 
rough style of a countryman. Weldon Jack was a 
shrewd fellow. Numberless were the tales that 
were told of the wonderful predictions that he had 
made. He told Dolly to get seated, and asked her 
" what she wanted wi' him." Dolly began to 
falter and colour up. '* Oh !" said Jack, " I tho'ght 
thee had lost something, but I see thee wan'st to 
know somethin' about thy sweetheart." Dolly con- 
fessed that she did. Weldon Jack then took an old 
and greasy pack of cards from a recess in the wall, 
and, placing them on a pair of b^ows, began one 
of those solemn adjurations which awed the whole 
country side. It was an impious- calling upon a 
divine being to enable him to speak the truth. The 
cards were then shuffled, and Jack told Dolly not 
to care for Billy, as he would go and leave her. 
He would go to a foreign country, aad after a time 
Billy would come and ask her to go with him ; but 
he warned Dolly that on no account was she to 
leave the country ; " For," said he, " you'll never 
see the country you are going to." 

Dolly placed the old fellow's usual fee in his 
hand, and left the cottage. The dew was beginning 
to fall, and the moon was rising gloriously as she 
reached the open country again. Dolly was, how- 
ever, no longer the same jolly country lass as 
wbea she rose that morning. '' So," she muttered, 
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''he'll go and leave me, will he? I thought as 
much ; but he may go, in welcome." Dolly then 
trudged homewards, resolved to care no more about 
her sweetheart Billy. All the rough kindness was 
forgotten in the fortune-teller's foreboding. 

Billy whistled and sung in vain that night ; and 
when he met Dolly at the statute-fair she jilted 
him ; and that evening Billy enlisted in a marching 
regiment, and was seen no more. 

Many a time and oft did Dolly curse her folty 
and Weldon Jack. But it was of no use. Dolly 
had sufficient good sense to perceive that it Was her 
conduct that had made the old " Warlock's tale " 
come true. 

Time passed on ; the summer time went and 
came, and Dolly was becoming a mournful woman. 
She worked, and saved her little earnings, in the 
hope of one day seeing Billy again. 

It was in the early days of the year, when the 
spring was yet young, and the farmers were bu^ 
sowing their barley and oats, when Joe Bomper, the 
lame carrier, came with the news that " there wor 
a letter at the post for Dolly." There was much 
running to and fro, and at last the letter reached its 
destination. 

"I knew," said Dolly, "it wor from Billy, 
before it wor opened ; for it wor writ all o'er, and 
crossed outside." 

And it was from Billy. The true-hearted fellow 
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was in Canada, with his regiment. He was a ser- 
geant, he said, and he wanted to know if Dolly 
woald forget all, and come with him, if he availed 
himself of an offer made by one of his officers, to 
settle in Canada. 

** To be sure I will," said Dolly, heedless of 
Weldon Jack's prediction, so strangely come to 
pass. *' To be sure I will," and so a letter was 
written and sent off by Joe Bomper. It reached 
Sergeant Lamport, in one of the frontier forts of 
the then half-settled Canadas, and Billy's heart 
jumped for joy as he spelt over the strangely- 
worded epistle. His officer was no less pleased at 
having a pair of worthy people on his estate, for 
Billy was well-liked. The necessary funds were 
found, and Billy proceeded on his way to England. 

Great was the joy in Arthingworth, when the 
dashing soldier presented himself in due course. 
Many a warm shake of the hand and kindly feeling 
he met with. He soon found Dolly, who smiled, 
and laughed, and cried, almost in a breath. There 
was a famous feast, when they were married at the 
old church, provided by Dolly's mistress, who gave 
her a chest of home-spun linen to take to her £Eur- 
off home. 

Dolly left her forest home with a sigh to go to 

the new home in the primeval forests of Canada. 

She left and embarked in safety. When on the 

Atlantic she fell ill. The thought of Weldon 
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Jack's words was preying upon, her spirits. At 
first she dared not tell her hushand that she was not 
to reach the shore to which they were hound. She 
sunk rapidly, hut at last she told the truth. Billy 
did not know what to do. The case seemed des- 
perate. The surgeon of the ship was consulted; 
he said that Dolly would certainly die, if means 
were not taken to divert her mind. At this 
junction a storm arose which heat back the vessel 
from her course, and Dolly at once rallied. Billy 
wished that he could go back again altogether, 
but that wish was foolish, and impracticable of ac- 
complishment. The surgeon, however, saw the 
remedy, and Dolly was told that the vessel could 
not reach America, and was going back. All the 
passengers told the same tale, and Dolly recovered. 
In the meantime, the little vessel went on its course, 
and in due time reached the port of Quebec. Dolly 
thought she was again in England, and was grieved, 
with her husband, at the disappointment she had 
caused. She was not undeceived until she had put 
her foot on shore, when her husband clasped her in 
his arms, and told her that she had reached the 
foreign shore, Dolly swooned, but on her recovery 
she fell on her knees, and thanked God that her 
mind had been enlightened ; and prayed that she 
might never go astray again, and trust in the words 

of a fortune-teller. 

« • • • 
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On tbe banks of Lake Ontario, in Gore county, 
Dolly Lamport aod her hosband yet lire. They 
are respected by all around them ; and Dolly is 
never tired telling of ber " Life's History," and tbe 
fiUse and delusive words of " Weldon Jack." 
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pursuit of gold I 



too fond of 
money ; " and who 
pitied Iiim ? 

What a sad epitaph 
to write at the termi- 
nation of a life that 
bad been spent in the 
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Luke Barns worth was a grasping, hard-hearted 
man. Money was his only love, and he was its 
most devoted slave. He sacrificed everything to 
his Mammon-worship; and when he died, lonely 
and forsaken, with his money-bags, securities, scrip, 
and promissory notes around him, no one pitied 
him — ** he was too fond of money." 

Yes, there was one in the throng who pitied 
even the dead. Old Lucy Lacy, whom the selfish 
old man had loved, and forsaken, in his youth — 
before the thirst of gold set in — pitied him. She, 
old as she was, could picture to herself the time 
when the miser was a blooming youth, full of hope 
and love ; she could remember the promised happi- 
ness and the bright future, which was blasted be- 
cause Luke permitted a thoughtless sneer at his 
poverty to canker in his heart, until his whole soul 
was wrapt up in the single desire to become rich — 
and rich he became. He lived to see the heedless 
man who sneered at his poverty suing for mercy 
at his feet ; and he ruthlessly turned him out of 
doors. He was Lucy's father; — and yet Lucy 
pitied the lone and forsaken miser who had died 
of the bitter cold. 

The heirs-at-law came and seized the miser's 
goods and chattels. They were a spendthrift race, 
and triumphed in the possession of the carefully 
hoarded wealth — so long and so eagerly desired. 
The vmous debtors, the signers of the promissory 
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notes, the mortgagers, were served with notices that 
the moneys would be called in or foreclosed. If 
Luke was " too fond of money " in one sense, his 
heirs were in another; and the people began to 
curse the memory of one who had so tricked and 
cheated them as to involve them in a common 
min, while he died lonely, forsaken, and miserable, 
and the hardly wrung wealth would be scattered 
heedlessly away. 

Nature is, however, full of compensations. No 
heart is thoroughly callous: — 

" The darkest night that shroads the skj, 
Of beauty hath a share ; 
The blackest heart has signs to tell 
That Qod still lingers there." 

And great was the joy when the tidings came 
that Luke Barnsworth bad left a will, that his 
grasping heirs were cut off with a small legacy, and 
the bulk of his wealth was left to old Lucy Lacy, 
as some compensation for the wrongs she had 
suffered, and the injuries she had sustained, 

Lucy was an easy creditor. She had preferred 
through life the true feelings of her heart to mere 
riches; for she was not ** too fond of money." 
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The above volume will contain a collection of j 
romantic and legendary stories of the most interesting 
description. They form a portion of the mass of historic, 
legendary, and fairy folk lore, which are ** household 
words" among the descendants of Dal-Cas, who inhabit 
the northern extremity of the ancient principality of 
Thomond, collected by the author during a four years' 
residence in the county. 

From the numerous favourable notices which the 
original announcement of the work (which was of a more 
local and topographical character) received, we extract 
the following 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Irish Histort. — By defcrees the rich mine of Irish history is 
being explored, and amongst recent literary annnuncements, we 
find the prospectus of a work which promises to add, in no incon- 
siderable maimer, to the treasures already accumulated. "The 
ifOgends of the Dalcassians" is a title suggestive in itself of all the 
romance of history ; and in the hands of the author, Mr. J. T. 
Burgess, editor of the Clare Journal^ we feel assured no fkct or 
feature, calculated to illustrate the history, scenery, traditions, and 
antiquities of ** North Munster,** will be overlooked. We can only 
hope for the work the success it is certain to merit. — LiverpoU 
JourtuU, 

From the known ftind of romance connected with Glare, we 
anticipate that the work in question will be an extremely interestioff 
one, as the author, Mr. J. T. BargeBs, late editor of the Clare 
Journal, has spared no pains to collect evray description of informa- 
tion— hutorical, traditionary, antiquariaii, arch»oloi{ical, and 
legendary. We trust that no want of 8i^»p(Hrt will interfere with its 
pabUaMoD.—'Zimerick Chnmielt. 
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